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ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 


Tue Voice. 


In all questions of voice the redeeming power precedes 
the developing power. Let us assume that we have a 
note perfectly manageable, and in all purity of tone. 
There is next the intensity of it—what may be called 
the focus of power, just as there is a focus of sight. 
We all know how annoying it is for a person when 
addressing us to approach too near our eyes; we 
instinctively shrink back to be only again too closely 
followed: the man insists upon getting out of the 
average plane of distance. Soin sound. The focus of 
intensity is that sound which, giving greatest pleasure 
without provoking surprise through an impression of 
novelty, affords the mean by which we gange Power and 
Softness. This is purely an acquisition through 
experience, and supplies the nearest approximation to 
the absolute law of relativity between outside nature, 
physical construction, and spiritual consciousness, 
This enables us at once to classify Musicians: those of 
the highest order keep the normal balance of man, 
those of a lower suffer from nervous exhaustion, and so 
always lean towards the side of a power in excess. 
Probably this is a tendency which every man has who 
does not have much repose of ear. 

And now to proceed with voice training, i.e., the 
training of the physical instrument as such, irre- 
spective of direction of use. The test of a note under 
control will always be found in the vocalist’s power to cease 
sounding it at any moment, the breath being suddenly 
held, and the cords being motionless and together. 
The entire voice in its fundamental forry will be found 
to consist in both man and woman of two registers 
not of three: the lower register made by relaxation 
of the cords, the higher register made by tension (say 
five notes for each register). All other notes are in 
some way or other evolved from these ten lowest. 


2. s : 
Average male: @72—== Average female: A= 


The joint of course has, like all other things, an average 
position, but it is not, as is asserted, always in one 
place of the scale. To assert so is equal to saying that 
because Mr. A is taller than Mr. B, Aisa giant; and 
because Mr. C is shorter than both, C is a dwarf. In 
our new school we do not say ‘here is theory, and if 
fact won’t fit in, all the worse for fact.”” In the onset, 
then, we have to get these two registers, and induce 
Nature to point out to us where the joint will fall, 
And here comes in a cross action from psychic foree— 
the law of positions assumed having a tendency to be 
retained, and the law of forces applied having a tendency 
to be repeated. Much time can be saved by meeting 
this in this way—study from C upwards to F, and 
from the higher C downwards to F, And here also comes 
in @ cross action from the principle of construction. 
Man has strength, woman has sensibility, and each 








instinctively applies the power given by construction to 
its possessor. The tendency of man is to “ force,” of 
woman to “dodge.” We find the difference well 
displayed in cattle : cows low, bulls bellow. So we get 
this one great fact: while both male and female students 
must appeal in the onset to direct telegraphic despatches 
from the brain to the vocal cords, an underlying 
principle still exists, showing man's thoracic power as 
a rule has to be held in restraint, while woman's 
thoracic power has to be developed to the full. (There 
are exceptions tothis.) Here it is well to put ina paren- 
thesis in an unparenthetical manner. Otherthings being 
equal, the proper trainer for a soprano is a soprano, 
the proper trainer for a tenor is a tenor; and so on. 
It is impossible for a special voice to typify the intrinsic 
peculiarities of another voice; so that all the women 
who learn of men naturally learn under considerable 
disadvantages, and learners have to weigh the cost. 
However there are always difficulties in bringing out of 
chaos a new method and a school. Respecting the 
higher notes it is clear that these must result from a 
trained approximation of cords, the cords forming 
parallel close lines, for if the cords be not approximated, 
how could they touch midway in length and give off a 
harmonic ? or how could they resist the additional 
pressure necessary to produce full harmonies ? (fifths.) 

The next study after single sounds must be semi- 
tones—from about CU upwards to I’, and from C or D 
above downward to the same I’. The advantage of 
daily semitonic study is that the chromatic scale being 
in no key, no psychic law of relationship in form is 
touched. In study we have to remember that music, 
as we have it, does not embrace all sounds, but only 
such sounds as are capable of being conveyed to distance 
by means of accepted symbolic form; the semitone, 
being the nearest of these leaps, contains for its per- 
fection the principles applicable in expansion to all 
other intervals. This universal law, then, must be laid 
down. In doing two sounds, the second shall begin 
immediately the first ends; the first must not be 
decreased in intensity, nor must there be a slur or 
separation. All slurs cause the listener to anticipate 
the spot to which the singer is progressing, so that the 
pleasure of surprise is denied him. In art the public 
must only be taken into our confidence when we want 
them so taken in, and this must be done only when we 
know beforehand where and why we want the public 
mind to go. Now it will be noted on listening to the 
ordinary professional—not to mention amateur—vocalist, 
that this first simple principle of being able to progress 
with precision and neatness from one sound to another 
is unstudied; being so, people are made apparently 
‘“unmusical” by the sheer absence of technique. 
And the cause of this is twofold. Firstly, almost all 
students who can play accompany their hands with their 
voice, not their voice with their hands. Law: Most 
study must be done unaccompanied, in order to give the 
yocalist confidence in his powers, and to leave the mind 
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undisturbed by extraneous impressions. It is only a 
cripple that wants a crutch. The second cause is 
because masters, not having sufficient knowledge of 
the physiological laws underlying tone, but having 
happy participation in the delights of beautiful sound, 
press too hastily forward, and so never lay a firm 
foundation. 

Next to semitones, full tones should be studied. 
And at this point we introduce another principle in 
inorganic form, a principle called in music “ rhythm,” 
which we have to investigate a little bit deeper than 
the usual run of teachers think needful. 

It is impossible to lay down, through written words, 
clear laws for voice-training. Garcia’s test with a 
lighted match or candle is a very good one. If there be 
the slightest flicker under the influence of a note 
produced at its loudest, there is a leakage; breath 
escapes in excess, and every bit of breath that does not 
go to make sound, goes to spoil it. But there isa 
subtle influence which requires considerable investiga- 
tion, and which has hitherto been left untouched— 
I mean the influence of resonating caverns, and of all 
second causes on generated sound. We have three 
chambers: the chest, the mouth, and the pharynx ; and 
we have, besides these—a most complex thing calmly 
ignored by scientists—the three spongy bones: the 
upper, the middle, and the lower, with their three 
‘‘meatuses,” or irregular chambers; and, added to 
this, the opening downward through the Eustachian 
tube. In Professor Helmholtz’s vowel theory—a theory 
we shall have to return to when treating on the science 
of word attachment—we are told “ with this vowel (A) 
corresponds a funnel-shaped resonance cavity, enlarging 
with tolerable uniformity from the larynx to the lips.” 
And so he complacently proceeds to trace all vowel 
influence to this chamber. Now all the high harmonics 
that tinge the clang tint of voice with brilliancy, from 
top to bottom throughout the entire compass, are owing 
to the reinforcement found to arise from the spongy 
bone, and the air therein imprisoned; and it was this 
that caused the old Greeks to say that the space behind 
the frontal sinus gave the ring to the voice. (Jupiter, 
Hercules, &c.) Ifthe larynx be not sufficiently high 
to cause the plane of the cords to be so diagonal that 
the strength of the stream of sound is thrown in front 
of the uvula, then the sound is split, and the high 
overtones stand out in offensive preponderance, and 
the sound is tinny. The test of any such taint is found 
by closing the nostrils (not pinching the nose high up). 
If the sound be right it will remain the same, whether 
the nostrils be open or closed ; if the sound be wrong, 
on closing the nostrils it will burst out a nasal tone, 
Then we have the chamber of imprisoned air in the 
chest. The strengthening effect of this is owing to 
recoil. All notes, of whatever pitch, and whether pro- 
duced by man or woman, are tinged with chesty tone when 
produced by a snore; the inverted current carries the 
sound downward. Besides the difference of form found 








in the chest of man and that of woman, itis quite within 
the region of discovery that when the voice passes a 
certain boundary, “ the upper partials are so very acute 
in pitch, that the chest partials cannot possibly rein- 
force these partial tones of the cords any higher in the 
scale, there being no power of resonance to partial 
tones contained in the chest, corresponding to such high 
sesquialtra notes of the cords. Andagain: ‘ Possibly 
it may be that the high upper partials of the notes” 
from F to C, or G to D, or A to E flat, according to 
thoracic form, ‘ are*too acute for the ear to insensibly 
recognise the clang, and so the notes appear to be 
robbed of their upper partials, and consequently assume 
a less brilliant but softer tone.”” Those who have to do 
with children will find that the division between the 
preponderating influence of the chest and that of the 
mouth, is found to vary in height according to size of 
larynx and age of child. But more: At puberty the 
jnstrument grows in excess of the past mental experiences, 
so that the experiences of yesterday are not those of 
to-day, nor these again of the morrow; consequently the 
mind is constantly foiled of the effects expected to be 
produced, because the parts upon which it plays have 
changed too quickly. Cathedral organists, and those 
who have boys in choirs, are constantly depriving the 
country of adult vocalists by thoughtless efforts to 
retain as treble singers boys who should be resting and 
growing. 

To ensure uniformity of study, any one of my 
disciples can have a copy of the exercises used by me 
on receipt of six stamps. The exercises were used by my 
old teacher, Signor Cattaneo, and were, he said, the 
ones used by Porpora, the founder of the old empirical 
Italian school. There are errors of type which I care- 
lessly passed over, but these are easily seen and 
corrected. 

Cuartes Lunn. 








Prerentious Peoptn.—In the crowd of a great city, there is no 
room for those tiny distinctions and separations in the sccial 


scale which are the delight of the provincial. But they are vastly 
honoured in the society of a small county town. Most of us must 
have been some time or other at one of those periodical gatherings 
which bring the neighbourhood together in the great room of the 
Blue Lion or the Black Horse. What a feeling of iciness there is 
about that bleak apartment! It wants not the coldness of the 
guests to make it colder still. What a deal of drumming and 
fiddling it takes to warm it up to any degree of conviviality! 
There is a sort of noli me tangere look about every one which 
stifles heartiness, and snuffs out the first spark of merriment. It 
is quite impossible for the Overbearings, with the eyes of the 
county upon them, to shake hands with the Moneypenneys, and 
for the Fitz-Deserts to go through the same pantomime with 
honest Mr. Stout. The Fitz-Deserts have a position to keep up, 
and they know it. So have the Overbearings. Vulgar folks may 
mix in promiscuous intercourse with one another, and indulge 
their mutual manifestations of feeling, but an inexorable law keeps 
the Fitz-Deserts to themselves. Others observe the same paltry 
distinctions in their different ranks and grades of life. The 
solicitor’s wife will have nothing to say to the apothecary's wife. 
Mr. Pillbox recognises the presence of the coal merchant in a 
and distant manner; while there are some unassertive people who 
do not seem to have established themselves in any social position 
whatever, who are looked upon with suspicion and distrust by 
everybody else.—Globe. 
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THE BANDS OF NEW YORK. 


The New York Sun recently published an interesting 
article on the military bands of that city. The article 
is very long, and would occupy in eatenso four or five 
pages of our paper: we are forced to content ourselves 
with summarising its more salient features. 

The first organised band was attached to the 
Eleventh New York Militia, about 1810; and above 
twelve years afterwards—in 1823—New York could 
only boast of five such bands. These, with the excep- 
tion of their leaders, were mostly amateurs, and re- 
ceived no pay, but the regiments to which the 
attached themselves provided instruments and uni- 
forms. 

In 1825 the real musicians of the city—those who 
regarded music as a profession and not a pastime— 
organised a professional band, the “ Independent 
band,” under the leadership of Thomas Dilks. The 
members, eighteen in number, furnished themselves 
with uniforms and instruments, and advertised for 
business. Their instruments were clarionets, flutes, 
trombones, horns, and serpents. The Second Regiment, 
Governor’s Guard, engaged this band for parades, and 
their white coats, blue pantaloons, and big, square 
hats, attracted much attention. 

About the same time, there were several bands com- 
posed of negroes, whose natural genius for music made 
them successful competitors for musical business. Bitter 
jealousies were engendered between the white and black 
bands, and the white bands held a kind of indignation 
meeting, and passed a formal resolution that no white 
band would parade in line with a coloured band. 
This failed to suppress the negroes, and the white 
bands were discharged from the regiments. 

The Independent Band, however, remained intact, 
and gave nightly concerts, which were attended by the 
best class of people. Still, the bands of New York 
were in a state of confusion, and their performances 
were seldom of a high order. In 1828 an Englishman, 
Thomas Dodworth, and his son Allen, both possessed of 
extraordinary musical talent, became members of the 
Independent Band, and to their efforts the real growth 
of band music in the city owes its beginning. At that 
time there were military bands comprising both reed 
and brass instruments, brass bands, and others in 
which brass instruments alternated in playing with 
fifes and drums ; these last being ‘‘ monkey bands.” 

Of course there was the usual amount of jealousies 
and bickerings, and under this influence bands in- 
creased in number more than in efficiency. Few bands 
contained more than from fifteen to twenty members, 
and their remuneration was very low and very un- 
certain. The members of the band had to provide for the 
music and other corporate expenses of the band without 
having any claim as individuals on the accumulated 
property. This and similar grievances gave rise to the 
formation in 1868 of a Musical Mutual Protective Union 
by the private members of the various bands in the 
city. By the rules of this Union minimum prices were 
fixed for all classes of band music, and no band or 
member of a band was allowed to charge less than the 
fixed rates. ‘The tax for music and expenses was dis- 
continued, and the leaders were obliged to bear such 
expenses, and for that purpose were allowed to charge 
double rates. There was some opposition to the union 
by the leaders, but their subordinates gained the day 








through the opportune arrival of a Russian fleet at New 
York! Russia and the States were particularly friendly, 
and to welcome the Russian officers, all the bands in 
the city had been engaged. The leaders could not 
break their engagements; they could not make the 
unionists yield; and they could not find other 
musicians to fill out their bands. Accordingly, they 
were forced to go into the Protective Union, and, having 
yielded so much, further opposition was fruitless. 
Dodworth’s band was able to hold out against the 
union by its regular connection with Niblo’s and the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre; but two years ago this band 
joined the union, and it now includes all the profes- 
sional band musicians, numbering over 1200, in the city. 
The rules of the union nearly doubled the rates for 
all musicians, and these have now been settled as 
follows: For first class balls, 9 dollars per man; 
ordinary balls, 7 dollars ; company parades, 6 dollars ; 
regimental parades, 7 dollars; concerts, 7 dollars ; and 
double rates for leaders in all cases, and 2 dollars extra 
for holidays. 

The organization of the bands before the war is said 
to have been much more perfect than now. There was 
then an esprit de corps among the members that has to 
a great extent ceased to exist. The spirit of rivalry 
ran high, and the members of each band stood together 
and strove for its advancement. Now, it is said, all 
this is changed, and consequently many musicians look 
back to a period of twenty or twenty-five years as to 
the halcyon days of band music. 

One American bandsman is said to have succeeded 
in astonishing the Britishers: this was ‘Edward 
Kendall, the famous bugle-player of Boston, who in 
London, about twenty years ago, answered an advertise- 
ment for a bugle-player in one of the regiments of the 
Guards. The band-master, recognizing the nationality 
of the stranger, treated him rather contemptuously, 
and hinted that only the best qualified players were 
wanted, but finally told him he might show what he 
could do at the rehearsal next day. The Yankee came 
with his bugle under his arm, and took his place in the 
band, amid the smiles of the other musicians. The 
rehearsal began with a new piece, in which a difficult 
solo for the clarionet occurred. The clarionetist tried 
several times to execute his part, but failed. At last 
the Yankee asked permission to play the solo on his 
bugle. The band-master and the musicians laughed 
derisively, and the proposal was sneeringly rejected. 
But the Yankee insisted, declaring that he could play 
the solo ‘ without winking’; and probably to get rid of 
him, he was allowed to try. 

“While the prelude was being played the Yankee 
glanced carelessly around at the sneering Britishers, 
and a quiet smile crept over his lips. Raising the 
bugle to his mouth, he began to play. Hardly a dozen 
magic notes had fallen from the instrument before every 
member of the band stopped playing, and gazed at the 
Yankee in astonishment. A burst of applayse followed 
the conclusion of the solo; and as the Yankee, still 
smiling, dropped the bugle from his lips, the band- 
master grasped his hand, exclaiming, ‘ Who are you ? 
‘My name is Kendall,’ said the stranger, quietly. 
‘What!’ exclaimed the musicians, ‘Edward Kendall 
the American, and the greatest bugle-player in the 
world?” We quote the above anecdote entire, be- 
cause however well-known it may be “on the other 
side,” the story itself, as well as the fame of ‘the 
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greatest bugle-player in the world,” will probably be 
new to our readers and to the British public. 

In 1870, Col. James Fisk, jun., organized for his 
regiment—the Ninth—a band which he intended 
should be second to none. D. L. Downing, well known 
then as one of the best players in some of the older 
bands, and a prolific writer of band music, became the 
leader of this band, which took its name from him. 
No expense was spared by its founder, not only to fit 
out the new band with the best instruments and richest 
uniforms, but to bring into its ranks the best players in 
the city. According to Col. Fisk's plan, concerts were 
given by this band in the Grand Opera-House. Mr. 
Downing has made this the third great band of 
New York. 

The advent of the fourth great band about two years 
ago owed its origin to a man of European as well as of 
Transatlantic fame—Mr. Gilmore. This gentleman, 
after his monster jubilees in Boston, came to New 
York, and his band won distinction under the name of 
Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regiment band. It is the 
largest band in the city, and ranks as one of the 
four which have a national reputation. His great 
concert garden, in which his men find constant em- 
ployment, serves to keep the band before the public eye, 
and enables it to preserve its organization. 

There are several other regimental bands in New 
York led by good musicians, but their organization 
seems to be less perfect. Then there are a great many 
small bands, formed mostly of Germans, many of 
whom are said to be composed of * muffs,” who are 
players who neglect the daily practice that really 
good players must undergo. Some of these bands are 
said to be careless or lukewarm Unionists. Members 
of really good bands have good and profitable outings 
in summer; and they are much in demand for the 
‘‘commencements " of colleges. 

Concerning the bands in battle, we are told that 
several of the New York bands accompanied their 
regiments in the war. The functions of a band in war 
are widely misunderstood. It does not march in front 
of the troops, cheering them on with the magic inspira- 
tion of music, neither is it stationed on a hill in the 
rear to play martial airs, but its members are detailed 
to assist the ambulance corps in taking care of the 
wounded. Musicians are considered to be a kind of 
non-combatants in war, who are not in any way danger- 
ous to either side; and it is said that a rebel colonel 
whose men captured some straggling Union musicians 
within the rebel lines in Virginia, contemptuously dis- 
missed them, declaring that they were too harmless 
even to be considered spies. ‘ Your true musician,” 
said a New York leader whose band was at the seat of 
war, “has got no fight in him. You can’t make him 
fight, and he dislikes the smell of powder. He is good 
to make music, but he is good for nothing else ; I never 
knew one that was.” 

Besides the military and concert bands, there are 
numerous string bands in New York, some of which 
have achieved great reputations for furnishing music 
for parties, balls, concerts, and excursions. The 
number of bands, both brass and string, whose mem- 
bers have a natural gift of music without being pro- 
fessional musicians, and whose pawnbrokers’ instru- 
ments jangle and roar in concert-saloons, and at the 
head of target excursions, is almost innumerable. 
They are not recognized by or known to the members 





of the first-class bands; but they supply an open 
market with cheap music, and delight the not over- 
delicate ears of thousands of people. 

With so much occupation for bands, they are pretty 
well kept ont of the streets. We wish, however, the 
Americans would recruit largely from the German 
bands who make night and day hideous in England ; 
indeed we would willingly spare the whole lot. A 
judicious distribution of these on the American frontier 
would do much to prevent the immigration of the 
Heathen Chinee. 











DR. HULLAH’S REPORT. 


The Report, for the year 1875, by Dr. John Hullah, 
Inspector of Music, on the examination in music of 
the students of training colleges in Great Britain has 
just been published. It is not without interest, 
although it has the comfortable air of recording results 
satisfactory per se rather than indications of progress or 
extended aims. The Inspector, himself, seems satis- 
fied : indeed, the training colleges have advanced more 
than he anticipated. We remark throughout the same 
good-nature and the same good-humour for which its 
author is always distinguished, and we must add the 
same desire to be fair and impartial. We find room 
for a few extracts. 

‘‘T expressed a hope, in the report which I had the 
honour to address to your Lordships last year, that my 
next report would present a still more favourable record 
of musical progress in the training colleges now under 
inspection. This hope has been not only fulfilled, 
but fulfilled to a greater extent even than I had anti- 
cipated.” . . 

“T found 


last year the collective or simultaneous 
singing in some of the colleges to be very good, in the 


majority good, and in some few to good. I mean by 
this that it showed results of a kind of polish which 
the subsequent individual examination of the students 
proved they were quite unfit to receive. Having 
regard to the very limited time which can be given to 
musical practice in a training college, it is certain that 
as yet this polish can only be given at the expense of 
the fabric to which it is applied. To occupy the time 
of beginners, often as yet practically uncertain of the 
most simple melodic or rhythmic relations of notes, 
with the consideration of any but the broadest distinc- 
tions of effect, if even with them, is to sacrifice the 
indispensable to the desirable. As the poet has it in 
relation to the starving— 


‘Such dainties to them their health it might hurt, 
It’s like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt.’” 


O that Dr. Hullah could impress this truth on some 
of the vocalists who are now before the public! then 
he would prevent the exhibition of ruffles by any artist 
who could not at any rate prove that he had struggled 
in the first instance to acquire a decent shirt. 

‘In the individual singing of music already prac- 
tised, a gradual improvement is to be noted. On this 
the training of the students in other subjects tells 
favourably indirectly, and in one especially, reading 
aloud, directly. Their enunciation in singing is, as a 
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rule, better. than that of many amateurs who nied | 


studied music under more favourable circumstances. 
I wish, however, that this improvement could be 
extended to the choice of subjects on which the students 
exhibit their individual powers. The time of a student 
in training is his best, often his only property, and he 
should be prevented wasting it on the consideration of 
trash, literary or musical. I am sure it can only be 
needful to call the attention of the musical instructors 
to this matter to have it set right.” 


If the musical “ instructors’ Dr. Hullah alludes to 
will really, proprio motu, teach the good instead of the 
showy and the trivial, he is more fortunate in his 
diagnosis than we should have expected. 


«The number of students who have undergone the 
‘ear test’ satisfactorily in the course of the last 
examination is again somewhat greater than at any 
previous one. This is one of the subjects wherein the 
first step seems everything. I find, as a rule, that 
students can either tell sounds played or sung to them 
readily and certainly, or not at all. This might 
suggest the conclusion that the power of doing so was a 
natural gift. That it is largely dependent on race and 
family is certain, simply, as I believe, because among 
certain races and in certain families music has long 
been cultivated. Among varieties even of the most 
musical races with whom this has not been the case 
musical aptitude will be found to die out. Thus the 
Celts of Wales are, perhaps, the most musically apt of 
any people in Great Britain ; on the other hand, those 
of the Highlands of Scotland are the least so. I have 
never met with a Welsh student with what is called a 
defective ear. Ihave taken the utmost pains to get 
a Highland student to imitate even approximately the 
simplest succession of musical sounds, quite unsuccess- 
fully ; and this not in one instance only, but in half-a- 
dozen consecutive instances. The cause is not far to 
seek. Music is an imitative art. From time imme- 
morial the Welsh ear has been formed, consciously 
or unconsciously by the harp, an instrument not merely 
refined in its quality, but an instrument of harmony, 
and, therefore, of necessity, tuned on the system which, 
with Europeans, use has made a second nature. The 
Highland ear has been formed on the coarsest variety 
of one of the most imperfect of even monodic instru- 
ments, the bagpipe. I do not give these as the only 
causes of the musical inequality of these two varieties 
of the same race, but as one of them, and that of itself 
a sufficient one.” 


Dr. Hullah is not entirely free from the besetting sin 
of nearly all H.M. Inspectors of Schools—a love of 
theorizing on insufficient premises. It is a good thing 
that the Welsh and the Scotch Highlanders are not 
near neighbours, or we might have a blood-feud about 
the cultivation of ears, and the respective merits of the 
Welsh harp and the bagpipe. Possibly food may have 
something to do with it, and leeks and haggis may have 
affected the tympana of the separated Celts—who, as is 
well known, live on nothing else but these respective 
animal and vegetable delicacies—as much as their na- 
tional music. That both have wonderfully acute ears 
is proved by their appreciation of the delicate beauties 
of their spoken language. ° 





Professor Hullah justly attacks the absurd manner 
in which the ‘“ separation of the sexes’ is insisted on 
in training schools. The musical sacrifice is great: 
the restriction needless. 


“The majority of the training schools still labour 
under the disadvantage of having their practico limited 
to music for voices exclusively male or exclusively 
female, a limitation which deprives them of that best of 
all modes of cultivating the musical ear and taste— 
taking part in choral music with a completely appointed 
choir. The quantity of good music for the exclusively 
male or exclusively female choir is, as compared with 
that for the perfect choir, very limited. Its execution, 
too, is attended with especial difficulties, arising as 
well from the commonly extravagant compass of the 
extreme parts as their close texture. More profit is, I 
believe, likely to result from the practice of a single 
oratorio of Handel than from that of any number of 
part songs or similar pieces composed for either of tho 
two classes of voice. I have repeatedly recommended 
the authorities of the training colleges to make arrange- 
ments—often attended with little practical difliculty— 
for occasional meetings for practice of neighbouring 
institutions of different sexes. ... Is it to be argued 
from their action or inaction in this matter that the 
authorities of the training colleges are of opinion that 
the only adult persons who cannot be safely trusted to 
pass an occasional hour, every moment of which would 
be occupied, and this under surveillance, in company 
with those of another sex are the future instructors and 
instructresses of the people of Great Britain? It is 
impossible to believe that the subject has ever been 
seriously considered by them.”’ 


It is not the first time the disadvantages of the system 
have been pointed out; we fear it will not be the last. 
The authorities of training colleges cannot but be con- 
vinced by the representations made to them, but they 
won't alter the system—because they won't. §o the 
manufacture of squeaky part-songs and grunting part- 
songs will flourish for the benefit of the propricties in 
our training colleges and schools. ‘That the utility of 
these institutions is thus seriously lessened seems a 
matter of indifference. 





A nuMEnRovsLY attended meeting of those interested in the Glas- 
gow choral and orchestral concerts was held in the Religious 


Institution Rooms, Glasgow, on Sept. 25. The prospectus stated 
that, despite its present financial loss, tiere were good grounds to 
believe that the scheme would become self-supporting. It was 
hoped that, as it had become desirable to extend the area of gua- 
rantee, other gentlemen would contribute to the funds. The third 
series would consist of nine concerts, three of which would be 
choral and six orchestral, The former comprised Mendelssohn's 
“ St. Paul,” Herr Gade’s ** Zion,” Gounod’s “ Gallia,” Rossini’s 
‘* Stabat Mater,” and Handel's ** Messiah.” Of the Choral Union, 
by whom these works would be rendered, Mr. H. A. Lambeth 
would act as conductor. The latter class, which would be led by 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, would include scores from Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Raff, Schumann, Spohr, Auber, Cherubini, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini, Schubert, Weber, Wagner, Bach, and Gounod. 


Ir we are to believe the Paris Gaulois, a bariel of 1861 Johannis- 
berg, from the famons cellars of Prince Metternich, has just been 
knocked down for the highest price ever given even for that much- 
estecmed but overrated wine. The purchaser, we are assured, is 
none other than the recently deposed Sultan, who, atter attempting 
to jump into the Bosphorus, appears determined to drown his 
cares in the bowl. The piece contains 1400 bottles—about £3 5s. 
a bottle—so the Sultan Murad will have something to console him 
for the sword of Osman, now worn by his brother. 

vd 
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THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


We have little to add to the slight notice of the 
 Blijah” which we published in our last number. 
The work is familiar as a matter of course both to the 
performers and the audience, and the verdict of the 
most critical was on the whole favourable. Some of 
the chorus-singing seems to have been less satisfactory 
than usual, even in this well-known work; and 
generally, we think, there was a little anxiety as to the 
result of certain changes which could not but have a 
depressing effect. It is matter for congratulation that 
so high a standard was reached—and for this the chief 
honour is due to the exertions and the ability of the 
conductor. 

The ‘ Corsair,’ Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new cantata, 
formed the first part of the evening's program. Lord 
Byron's well-known poem, has been adapted by Mr. 
Robert li. Francillon, and comprises thirteen numbers, 
divided into six scenes, three of which are laid “ On 
the Island,” one ‘* In the Palace of Seyd,” and two “ In 
the Dungeon of Seyd’s Palace.” There is, moreover, a 
** Dance of Almas” and two instrumental ** Entr’actes.” 
Mr. Cowen’s cantata is dramatic and graceful, cleverly 
instrumented throughout with a view especially to its 
astern character. A very striking number, the 
‘*Dance of Almas,’’ was encored, and the chorus, 
‘wine we the roses,” was much applauded. A 
Miserere in strong contrast with a Chorus of Pirates, in 
the fourth scene, is effective. There are many beauties 
throughout the cantata both instrumental and vocal: 
perhaps the orchestral portions are a littte over 
elaborated; there seems a want of repose for the ear. 
The characters were as follows :—Conrad (chief of the 


pirates), Mr. Edward Lloyd; Seyd (Pacha of Coron), 
Signor Foli; Medora (a Greek girl), Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington; Gulnare (Seyd’s favourite slave), Mdlle. 


Titiens. Mr. Cowen conducted his work, and was 
received by the audience with enthusiasm. 


The second part of the program was very ‘ mis- 
cellaneous.” 


Overture, *‘ La Gazza Ladra”.. 

Air, ** Nobil Donna,” Mdme. Trebelli oe 

Recit. and Air, * Casta Diva,” Mdlle, Albani 

Duo, * All’s Well,” Mr. Rigby and Signor Foli 

Air, ‘* Ah, quelle nuit,” Mdme, Sherrington .. ai 

Quartet, ‘Che vuol da cio,” Mdmes. Albani an 
Trebelli, Messrs. Lloyd and Tovey , 

Air’ ‘Salve! dimora,” ‘* Maust,’’ Mr. Rigby .. . 

Air, ‘‘ Oh, Lisbona,” “ Don Sebastiano,” Mr. Rigby. 

March, ** J'annhdiuser” .. 


Rossini. 
Meyerbeer. 
Bellini. 
Braham. 
Auber. 


Flotow. 
. Gounod. 

- Donizetti. 
oe .» Wagner. 
It is due to the ladies to state that they sang as charm- 
ingly as ever: the selection does not call for further 

remark, 

The Occasional Overture of Handel opened the 
Wednesday morning's performance. It was not the 
best possible introduction to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my 
prayer.” In this Mdlle. Albani sang her best, and was 
of course most successful; the band and chorus might 
have been more satisfactory. An Offertory in C major 
by Lefebure-Wely was then played by Mr. Stimpson, 
and this was followed by another Offertory by Hummel, 
‘‘Alma Virgo,” charmingly given by Malle. Albani; 
the chorus too sang well, and the effect of the whole 
roused the audience to enthusiasm. Mr. Macfarren’s 
Oratorio, “ The Resurrection,” occupied the rest of the 
program. The Libretto is awkward and ugly. The 
Scriptures, the Common Prayer Book, and * popular 
iy mnology”’ furnish the raw material; the latter being 


drawn upon to improve the occasion by means of a 
chorus of ‘‘ singing city missionaries.” The narrative 
portion of the work is entrusted to a baritone voice (Mr, 
Santley), who did the best possible for the carefully set 
but rather tiresome ‘‘recitations.’’ The other vocalists 
were Mdmes. Lemmens and Patey and Mr. Lloyd. The 
overture is finely conceived, and possesses considerable 
grandeur ; it was capitally played, and at once inspired 
confidence in the success of what was to follow. We 
cannot now go through the work in detail, a notice of 
one or two of its salient features must suffice. The 
‘popular hymnology ” is a bore, notwithstanding Mr, 
Macfarren’s careful and musicianly-setting of the 
tunes: they awake little sympathy, and are altogether 
different in effect from the chorales introduced in 
similar works by German composers. The ‘ recita- 
tions,”’ in spite of Mr. Santley, are rather tiresome, 
and have no dramatic interest. But even here there 
are some beauties of idea and work, and such indeed 
are thickly strewed throughout the work. Of the 
solo music, that allotted to the soprano is (after the 
bass) the least interesting: a bravura air, though 
beautifully sung by Mdme. Sherrington, seemed quite 
inappropriate ; the contralto has two very beautiful 
airs, ‘ Let us have grace,” and * iis right haud shall 
hold us,” and to both these Mdme. Patey did full justice. 
The tenor has also two songg, ‘* Now is our salvation,’ 
and ‘* The wages of sin;” it would be difficult to sur- 
pass Mr. Edward Lloyd's interpretation. The choruses 
show the composer's learning, experience, and knowledge 
of effect. He has been content to stand for the most 
part on the old ways, and to work with tested materials. 
But his suecess has been complete, and his counterpoint 
and his fugues are not only clever and ingenious in 
construction but etfective in performance. Professor 
Macfarren has done so much and so well, that he is at 
a great disadvantage as compared with younger com- 
posers. No excellence displayed in a new work by him 
can possibly surprise any one; the best is always 
expected from his hand; it would be unjust to say that 
any reasonable expectation is ever disappointed. ‘The 
work was conducted by Mr. Walter Macfarren, the 
composer’s brother. Band and chorus acquitted 
themselves in a most satisfactory mauner; and the 
enthusiasm of the audience was unmistakeable. This 
culminated at the close of the work when Professor 
Macfarren was led on by Sir Michael Costa, and a 
perfect storm of applause broke from all parts of the 
Hall. The composer was overpowered by the warmth 
of the demonstration, and the spectacle of his triumph 
and of his deprivation powerfully affected many of the 
audience. 

On Wednesday evening Herr Gade’s sacred cantata, 
** Zion,” was the first piece in the program. Though 
a work of no great pretensions, it shows the hand of a 
practised master; the choruses, however, of which it 
almost entirely consists, are too much alike, though 
redeemed from monotony by the instrumental colouring. 
The performance was irreproachable, and this helped 
to obtain for the work and its composer the flattering 
reception accorded to both. Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony followed, and was played with due spirit and 
precision. The remaining portion of the program was 
as follows :— 





Air, “ The Felling of the Trees,” Mdme. Patey .. 
| Duo, ‘* M’abbacia Argirio”’ (** Zancredi”’), Mdme. 
Trebelli and Mr, Lloyd.. 


Anderton. 


oe ee s+ Rossini, 
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thou 


“ Ocean, 
Titiens .. oe si ia 8 < 
Duo, ‘ As it fell,” Mdmes. Sherrington and Patey. 
Air, ‘‘ Diedi il Core” (‘* Atalanta”), Mr. Rigby .. 
Duo, “ Segu o cara i passi miei” (“ Faust”), Malle. 

Titiens and Mr. Santley e ae a 
Waltz, ‘Ah valse legere” (‘* Faust”), Mdme. 


Air, mighty monster,’ Mdlle. 

Weber. 
Bishop. 
Handel. 


Spohr. 


Trebelli .. Poe an 
Funeral March of a Marionette ne 
Overture, ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” a 
Air, “ Invano il fato” (‘Roberto il Diavolo”), 

Mdme. Sherrington - oe a Pe 
Air, ‘Oh! Du mein holder Abendstern,”’ Mr. 

Santley .. ee Pye mS oe O° 
Trio, ‘‘ Ti parli amore” (‘ Otello”) Mdme. 

Sherrington, Mr. Rigby, and Signor Foli” .. 
Air, “ O lieti di” (** Dinorah ”), Signor Foli - 
Quintetto, ‘‘E scherzo ed 6 follia” (** Un Ballo”), 

Mdmes. Sherrington and Trebelli; Messrs. 

Rigby, Foli, and Tovey.. i = 


Gounod. 
Gounod. 
Mendelssohn. 


Meyerbeer. 
Wagner. 


Rossini. 
Meyerbeer. 


Verdi. 


There is nothing in the above familiar pieces to call 
for remark. 

On the Thursday morning the ‘“ Messiah” was per- 
formed in excellent style, the soprano music of the 
first and second parts being allotted to Malle. Albani, 
who sang most charmingly. Malle. Titiens sang “I 
know that my Redeemer,” very finely. The contralto 
music was divided between Mdmes. Trebelli and Patey, 
Mr. Rigby was the tenor, and Sig. Foli, the bass. The 
choruses went well, notably the ‘ Hallelujah,” and 
“Worthy is the Lamb.” The hall was crammed. 

In the evening Niels Gade’s cantata, “The Cru- 
saders,” was performed for the first time in England. 
The work is divided into three portions, ‘In the 
Desert,” ‘‘ Armida,” and ‘‘ Towards Jerusalem,” opening 
with the march of the Crusaders for the recovery of 
the Holy City, followed by the exhortations of Peter 
the Hermit. Then comes a scene between Peter and 
Rinaldo, followed by a prayer from Peter for the suc- 
cess of the invaders. The second part deals with the 
allurements exercised by Armida and her attendants 
on Rinaldo, with the intent of withdrawing him from 
the expedition. The spells cast around the knight are 
beginning to tell, when the distant song of the Cru- 
saders arouses him to a sense of duty, and he rejoins 
the Christian warriors. In the concluding part the 
Crusaders are before Jerusalem, Peter encouraging 
them in their onslaught, the work ending with a 
general song of triumph at the success of the 
Christians. 

The cantata opens with a short orchestral prelude, 
leading to a chorus of pilgrims “ Flame-like the sand 
waste glows,” in which sadness and gloom predominate. 
A short solo for Peter is followed by melodious passages 
for Rinaldo, and an animated chorus announcing the 
warlike intention of the Crusaders, Peter exhorting 
them to prayer. The choral writing is very effective. 
The second part opens with a fanciful orchestral pre- 
Iude, and a short chorus is succeeded bya solo for 
Armida, expressing the purposes of the enchautress 
towards Rinaldo. A chorus of Sirens, ‘‘ The wave 
sweeps my breast,” follows, interspersed with solo 
passages for Rinaldo expressive of his wonder at the 
enchantments, and his efforts to escape from the spells. 
In a duet for Armida and Rinaldo (with choral pas- 
sages for the Sirens), Armida arouses the Knight from 
his slumber. The protests of Rinaldo and the chant of 
the Crusaders combine, and form a climax to the 
second part. In the third part simple phrases for the 
orchestra introduces a martial chorus of Crusaders, 





‘The welcome sun.” A solo for Rinaldo expresses 
his repentance, and a march and chorus of pilgrims 
suggests returning hope and confidence. Peter exhorts 
the Crusaders, who reply in chorus to his impressive 
prayer. A renewed call to arms leads to the ‘‘ Hosanna,” 
with which the cantata concludes. Armida, was Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Rinaldo, Mr. Rigby, and Peter, Sig. 
Foli. ‘ The Crusaders’’ was much applauded. The 
performance was conducted by the composer, who was 
warmly greeted on his entry, and recalled at the con- 
clusion. The remainder of the evening’s music was 
miscellaneous, and does not call for detailed notice. 

“The Last Judgment,” (‘ Die letzten Dinge”), the 
earliest of Spohr’s three great oratorios, opened the 
performances on Friday morning. It was brought out 
at Cassel fifty years ago, and was first performed in 
England at the Norwich Festival in 1830. It is a © 
magnificent work, and although it is now the fashion 
to depreciate its composer, will live and be admired so 
long as a taste for good music exists. There was little 
to find fault with in the execution, although the work 
was new to the Birmingham chorus. Mdlle. Titiens 
gave with fine effect the solo ‘ All glory to the Lamb," 
and sang with Mr. E. Lloyd the duet ‘“ Forsake me 
not.” The contralto was Mdme. Patey. The bass was 
Mr. C. Tovey. The quartet ‘ Blessed are the de- 
parted,’ was encored of course. The choruses were 
well given, and the overture and tlie long descriptive 
sinfonia were capitally played. 

After the oratorio Wagner’s ‘Das Liebesmahl der 
Apostel”’ was given for the first time in this country, 
under the English title of ‘* The Holy Supper of the 
Apostles.” It is a composition for male voices and full 
orchestra, composed some years ago; the words taken 
from Acts iv. 28 to 81. It opens “ Andante Tran- 
quillo,” in the key of F, for four-part choir unaccom- 
panied ; three distinct choirs being afterwards em- 
ployed alternately and combined. ‘The singing of 
these distinct groups forms the chief vocal feature ; the 
orchestration is very elaborate, and the harmonies 
more striking and peculiar than effective or appropriate. 
The general effect is coarse: the English ear is less 
accustomed to male voices alone than the German, and 
to coarseness must be added a sense of monotony which 
all the brilliancy of the band does not remove. The 
chorus were rather too boisterous, and often incorrect 
—one critic compares their efforts to the ‘shouting 
in a Biergarten.” A specimen of Wagner might be 
desirable, but we think the selection unfortunate. 
Beethoven's Mass in C followed, and was given with 
grand effect, the solo vocalists being Malle. Albani, 
Mame. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Rigby, and Mr. Tovey. 
The “ Benedictus,” (quartet and chorus) was excored. 

The Festival closed on Friday evening with a perfor- 
mance of ‘St. Paul,” having opened with “ Jvltjah.” 
«“ St. Paul” formed a worthy finish to the week's pro- 
ceedings. The solo vocalists were Malle. Titiens, 
Mdmes. Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Rigby, and Sig. loli; Mr. Campion assist- 
ing in the quartets. The choruses were generally well 
rendered, and many of them are far from easy. The 
chorales were sung evenly and with feeling. Among 
the few “hitches” in the evening's performance was 
the unexpected absence of the two ‘ false witnesses,” 
so that the orchestra accompanied nothing. The 
National Anthem was given at the end of the oratorio 
—an cfiective anti-climax—-after which Sir avieneee 
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Costa was “called,” the same compliment being paid | 
to Mr. Stockley, the chorus master. 


A meeting of the Festival Committee was held the 
day after the Festival, the Marquis of Hertford pre- 
siding. It was announced that the total receipts 
amounted to £15,160 for the four days as compared 
with £15,660 at the last Festival, showing a falling off 
of £500. The number of persons attending the festival 
in 1873 was 15,576, and the number this year was 
15,016, being a falling off of 560. A resolution was 
passed acknowledging her Majesty’s patronage of the 
Festival, and thanks were given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and other members of the Royu 
Family for allowing the use of their names as patrons. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the Marquis of Hertford 
for his acceptance of the office of President of the 
Festival; to Sir Michael Costa for conducting the 
music ; to Professor Macfarren for composing his 
oratorio, “ The Resurrection =’ to Herr Gade for his 
cantata ‘“ Zion,” and his secular cantata “ The 
Crusaders,” and to Mr. Frederick Cowen for composing 
the dramatic cantata ‘ The Corsair.” 





HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Festival of the Three Choirs opened on Sept. 12 
with a very good performance of the ‘ Elijah” of 
Mendelssohn. There was a full Choral Service in the 
Cathedral previous to the Oratorio, and this was at- 
tended by a numerous congregation, including the 
Mayors and Corporations of the three cities. The music 
included Dr. Stainer’s service in FE flat, and 8. 8. 
Wesley's anthem, ‘Ascribe unto the Lord ;’’ Mr. H. 
Lloyd was at the organ. The Bishop preached from 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, ‘‘ And whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.”’ 
He referred to the industry and self-denial of the clergy, 
and to their inadequate endowment, and alluded to the 
good that had been effected by the annual meetings of 
the Choirs, which enabled each diocese to give the 
widows and orphans of needy members an annual 
stipend. On the question concerning the use of the 
church for the purposes of the Festival the preacher 
did not enter. 

Of the oratorio of “ Elijah” our readers will not 
expect us to say much. With one exception it would 
seem to be established as the most popular of oratorios. 
There was but a very short pause between the two 
parts, and none of the audience or of the singers left 
their places, a great gain to all concerned. The 
vocalists were Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Enriquez, 
Messrs. Cummings and Maybrick, in the first part ; 
Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli, and the same gentle- 
men in the second. The duet, “ Zion spreadeth 
her hands for aid,” has rarely been better sung 
than by Mdme. Wynne and Miss Enriquez; and 
the quartet, ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” by 
these ladies, with Messrs. Cummings and Maybrick, 
was perfect. The two airs, “If with all your hearts,” 
and ‘* Then shall the righteous shine forth,” were sung 
by Mr. Cummings with genuine feeling, and the music 
of the Prophet was rendered by Mr. Maybrick in a very 
creditable muuner. The air, ‘Hear ye, Israel,” was 








given by Malle. Titiens with her usual artistic feeling, 
the ‘Be not afraid,’ showing power of declamation 
almost exclusively her own. Mdme. Trebelli, by her 
fervid delivery of the popular air, ‘* O rest in the Lord,” 
created a sensible impression ; but the unaccompanied 
trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” notwithstanding the exceptional 
abilities of the singers, has been more delicately ren. 
dered. In the ‘‘ Holy, Holy,” the whole congregation 
rose. The grand chorus, ‘And then shall your light 
break forth,” with its vigorous peroration, ‘‘ Lord, our 
Creator,” a fine example of fugal writing, brought the 
oratorio to a conclusion. 

A large gathering in the evening still left plenty of 
room in the Cathedral : the program would seem hardly 
to have proved so attractive as was expected; yet a 
selection from Handel’s ‘* Samson,” and the first part of 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation” offered at once variety, contrast, 
and excellence. In some measure the music of each 
composer interprets the same subject, but comparison 
except as to generalities is hardly possible. The broader 
style of Handel will commend itself to most ; he seems 
at once to grasp an effect by simple means, while Haydn 
works more by elegant elaboration of detail. In the 
** Samson "’ selection the solo vocalists were Mdmes. EF, 
Wynne and 'l'rebelli; Messrs. Cummings, Lewis Thomas, 
and Maybrick. Mr. Cummings gave ‘ Total eclipse” 
and “Thus when the sun” with the judgment and 
feeling of a thorough artist, and all but reconciled the 
audience to the absence of Mr. Reeves. Mdme. Wynne 
sang ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim,” the trumpet obbligato 
played by Mr. T. Harper, with great spirit. Mdme. 
Trebelli in the two airs, “ Return, O God of hosts,” 
and “ Ye sons of Israel,’’ was quite equal to her task. 
Mr. Lewis Thomas vigorously declaimed the ‘* Honour 
and arms.” The invocation of the Israclites, ‘* Hear, 
Jacob's God!” the magnificent double-chorus, ‘ Fixed 
in His everlasting seat,” and the final chorus, ‘ Let 
their celestial concerts,” were all capitally sung, and 
produced their full effect on the audience. In the 
** Creation”” Mdlle. Titiens displayed her full power 
in “ The marv'llous work,” and ‘ With verdure clad,” 
the latter evoking unmistakeable appreciation. The 
choruses, from “And the Spirit,” to ‘The heavens 
are telling,” went uniformly well. 

The program of Wednesday’s performance in the 
Cathedral combined Spohr’s oratorio with Mendelssohn's 
** Hymn of Praise.” About the “ Last Judgment,” we 
need say no more than that credit must be awarded to 
the Hereford choristers for the manner in which they 
got through their work. Occasionally their intonation 
was a little unsteady, and there was a want of precision 
here and there, but on the whole the performance was 
efficient. The overture and the symphony were well 
played, and the singers—Mdme. Wynne, Miss Enriquez, 
Messrs. Cummings and Lewis Thomas—were irre- 
proachable. The “Blessed are the departed” was 
both well rendered and well appreciated. Mendelssohn's 
“ Hymn of Praise” is now universally studied by choral 
bodies, and the Hereford singers were familiar with it. 
The band gave a spirited reading of the three move- 
ments in the introductory symphony, and played the 
accompaniments fairly throughout. The principals were 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli, and Mr. Cummings; 
the last named gentleman again taking the place of 
Mr. Sims Reeves. There was a large attendance, and 
the day's performance gave general satisfaction. 

The first of the evening concerts in the Shire Hall 
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took place on Wednesday night, Sept. 18, when the 
following pieces were performed :-—— 


Part I. 


Overture and Selection from ‘‘ Oberon ” 
Chorus—‘ Light as fairy foot.” 
Cavatinu—Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, “O Araby, 
dear Araby.” 
Seena—Madlle. Titiens, Ocean, thou mighty 
monster.” 
Solo Violin—Mr. Sainton, ‘‘ Rondo Capricciosa” Saint Saens. 
Aria —Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, ‘‘ Siciliana” .. Campana. 
Aria—Miss Enriquez, ‘‘Cangio D’Aspetto” .. Handel. 
Song—Mdme. Edith Wynne, “ Let me drea 
again’’.. ee ee es ‘oa .. Sullivan. 
Cantique—Mr. Maybrick, ‘‘ Nazareth’’.. .. Gounod. 
Trio—Madlle. Titiens, Mdme, Edith Wynne, 
and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, ‘‘ Le faccio un 
inchino ” (Il Matrimonio Segreto) . .. Cimarosa. 


Part II. 


Weber. 


Pastoral Symphony an ‘+ Ds 
Aria—Malle. Titiens, ‘‘ Ernani involami ” 
Serenade—Mr. W. H. Cummings, ‘* When the 
orb of day” .. aa a ac a 
Aria—Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini—‘‘ Le Parlate 
d’amor ” 
Song—Malle. 
Summer’ Zs wn sm on as 
Part Song—Bradford Choral Society—* In this 
hour” .. oe ice <a “ ee 
Irish Melody—Miss Bertha Griffiths—‘ The 
meeting of the waters.” 
Song—Mr. Lewis Thomas—‘ The Wolf” .. Shield. 
Song—Mdme. Edith Wynne—* Ah! why do we 
love” (Don Quixote). . a ~~ on 
Finale—Mdme. Edith Wynne and Chorus— 
‘* Tramp o’er moss and fell” a 


Beethoven. 
Verdi. 


Weber. 


oe <“ ad sea .» Gounod. 
Titiens—‘‘ The Last Rose of 


Moore. 


Pinsuti. 


Prof. Macfarren. 
Sir H. R. Bishop. 


The overture and the Symphony were finely played by 
the band, and M. Sainton’s solo displayed to advantage 
the execution and taste of that eminent artist. 
Madlle. Titiens gave a splendid delivery of the scena 
from ‘‘ Oberon,” and the Bradford choir sang well. 
The aria of Sig. Campana, and “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” were substituted for pieces that had been 
given to Mr. Sims Reeves, who was again absent. 

The chief portion of the Thursday morning's per- 
formances at the Cathedral consisted of Mr. J. F. Bar- 
nett’s oratorio, ‘* The Raiging of Lazarus.” This work was 
originally produced at one of the New Philharmonic 
Concerts in 1878, and was the first sacred work 
of importance produced by its composer, though his 
cantatas, “‘ The Ancient Mariner” and ** Paradise and the 
Peri,” were both composed for the Birmingham Fes- 
tivals, respectively in 1867 and 1870. The text of Mr. 
Barnett’s oratorio is selected from the Scriptures, and 
the work contains thirty ‘“ numbers,” including the 
overture. Among the solo pieces that produced the 
most impression were the arias, ‘“‘ They that sow in 
tears,” by Mdlle. Titiens ; ‘‘ Thou art near, O Lord,” 
by Mdme. Trebelli; and ‘Show forth Thy wonderful 
mercies,” by Mr. Cummings. Of the choruses may be 
named the opening, ‘‘ Great is the Lord;” the Hymn 
of the Disciples, ‘It is good to give praise ;” and the 
chorus for female voices “She goeth to the grave.” 
The oratorio was conducted by the composer. 

The second part began with Gounod’s St. Cecilia 
Mass, one of the earliest of its composer’s sacred 
works that attracted notice. It was first performed at 
the church of St. Eustache, in Paris, in 1849, and has 
been since given at a Birmingham Festival and in 
London. The Mass is somewhat wanting in dignity— 
a chorus, ‘ a bouche fermée,” accompanying a soprano 





solo, being quite out of place. The ‘ Agnus Dei” is a 
melodious piece of vocal writing, chorus and solo voices 
alternating in contrast with beautiful orchestral 
phrases. The Mass was preceded by the prelude recently 
added by the composer, in order to secure copyright in 
this country. The morning performance closed with 
the ‘“ Hallelujah”’ from Beethoven's “ Mount of 
Olives.” 

The second concert in the Shire Hall took place in 
the evening with the following program :— 


Part I. 

Symphony—“ Jupiter” .. 
Air—Miss Enriquez, ‘“‘ Sad Heavt ” . as 
Song—" Miss B. Griffiths, ‘In a distant land” 
Cavatina—Malle. 'Titiens, ‘* Casta Diva” 
Madrigal—* Down ina flow'ry vale” .. bi 
Aria—Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, ‘* Nobil Signor” 
Air—Mdmme. Edith Wynne, “ I’m alone” % 
Duetto—Malle. Titiens and Mdme. Trebelli- 

Bettini, ‘‘ Ebben per mia Memoria” ; 


Part II. 

Overture—“ Guillaume Tell” .. ae 
Aria—Malle. Titiens, ‘* Tacea la Notte”’.. 
Aria—Mdme. Trebelli, ‘‘ C’est l’Espagne ” . Offenbach. 
Song—Mr. Lewis Thomas, ‘‘ Homelight ” .. W. H. Thomas. 
Ballad—Mdme. Wynne, ‘* The Mother and her 

Child”’.. jes a oe 
Duetto—Madlle. Titiens and Mdme. 

Bettini, “« Ah, Morir” oe re 
Ballad—Mr. Cummings, ‘‘ Tom Bowling” Dibdin. 
Aria—Mdme. Trebelli, ‘ Siciliana ” fy -» Campana, 
Ballad—Malle. Titiens, ‘* Home, sweet home,”.. Bishop. 
Air—Mr. Maybrick, ‘‘Oh, ruddier than the 

cherry”’.. s ea - én 
National Anthem—*“ God Save the Queen.” 


Mozart. 

V. Gabriel. 

W. Taubert. 
Bellini. 

Festa, 1541. 
Meyerbeer. 

Sir. J. Benedict. 


Rossini. 


Rossini. 
Verdi. 


Bucallossi. 


‘Trebelli- 


Verdi. 


Handel. 


The order of the original program was departed from, 
and changes were made in consequence of the absence 
of Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Cummings in Dibdin's 
nautical ballad drew forth enthusiastic applause, in 
special recognition of his valuable additional services. 
Offenbach’s aria and Bishop's ballad were additions to 
the original program. Again the Bradford choristers 
distinguished themselves by their admirable part- 
singing. The Symphony and the overture were 
worthily played ; the latter was encored, and repeated 
from the Allegro. 

On Friday, the 15th, the Jast of the morning per- 
formances in the Cathedral took place, when the 
“« Messiah” was given—the occasion for once being an 
exception to a long-proved power of drawing forth a 
greater money result than that of any other Festival 
day. The soprano solos were divided between Malle. 
Titiens and Mdme. Edith Wynne; those for contralto 
between Mdme. Trebelli and Miss Enriquez. The 
tenor solos were all sung by Mr. Cummings, the bass 
solos were assigned to Mr. Maybrick and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The chorus singing again displayed those 
good qualities which have been commented on in 
reference to previous occasions. Mr. Done, of Wor- 
cester, presided at the organ. 

In the evening a concert of chamber music took place 
in the Shire Hall. The program appealed chiefly to 
amateurs of taste, and yet the room was fairly well filled 
by persons who showed a keen appreciation of the 
good things set before them. The instrumental 
selections began with Mendelssohn's familiar ottet, 
admirably played by MM. Sainton, Rolph, Rendle, J. 
H. Reed. R. Blagrove, Hann, Pettitt, and Aylward. 
After this came Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor, and 
Mozart's in A major (No 5), both having as interpretors 
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MM. Sainton and Rolph, Blagrove, and Pettitt. The 
performances were of the highest class. The vocal 
selection included ‘ Voi che sapete,” sung by Miss 
Bertha Griffiths ; Purcell’s “I attempt from love-sick- 
ness to fly,” sung by Mr. Cummings, and encored ; and 
Sterndale Bennett's ‘“ May Dew,” by Mdme. Edith 
Wynne. The concert gave extreme satisfaction, and 
was a worthy pendant to the Festival. 

The results of the festival just held, as far as regards 
attendance and collections for the charity, may be 
stated as follows :—The total number of persons attend- 
ing the morning performances at the cathedral have 
been 5597, against 4748 at the last Hereford Festival 
in 1878. The attendanca at the three secular concerts 
were 1487, against 1052. The total collection for the 
charity at Hereford at the 1873 Festival was £1101, 
and up to the present time £1124 8s. 5d. has been 
received, and an addition of some £200 yet to come 
may be safely relied upon. Moreupon, there is every 
probability that there will be a surplus over the expendi- 
ture for the Festival, which will be applied to the fund 
for the relief of clergy, of widows, and orphans. Of 
course, Mr. Sims Reeves’ fee will be saved, as he was 
unfortunately unable to fulfil his engagement. The 
stewards have forwarded to Mr. Cummings a cheque 
for fifty guineas, with a letter of thanks for taking Mr. 
Reeves’ place. Mr. Cummings’ task has been a hard 
one, all the principal tenor music having, through Mr. 
Reeves’ illness, fallen upon his shoulders. The general 
management of the Festival has fallen upon Mr. Towns- 
hend Smith, the honorary secretary and conductor, 
whose double duties have been discharged with a devo- 
tion and punctuality which only those can fully appre- 
ciate who know how much has to be accomplished, and 
how nice are the duties to be performed. 


FELICIEN DAVID. 


In the last week of August, 1876, at the age of 
sixty-six years and four months died Felicien David— 
another instance of the frequent results of definite, 


dogmatic, and religious teaching. He began life as a 
choir-boy, when the beauty of his voice excused his 
ignorance; he was subsequently educated by the 
Jesuits, and when he died, his want of “ convictions ” 
prevented him from desiring any Church obsequies, 
and a French officer from paying him the accustomed 
military honours. Yet David was a great singer in 
Israel, and deserved—if he did not desire—more charity 
from his Christian countrymen. 

Félicien Cesar David was born at Cadenet, in the 
Department of Vaucluse, on the 13th of April, 1810, 
and from a tender age showed some musical talent. 
He had the misfortune to be left an orphan and 
unprovided for, when his elder sister took charge of 
him, and at seven years and a half old he was 
admitted as a singing-boy in the Church of Saint- 
Sauveur at Aix. He attracted the attention of an 
English nobleman on his travels ; and in consequence 
of his representations the priests took some interest in 
the lad’s education, and he was subsequently placed in 
the Jesuits’ College at Aix, where he pursued his 
studies for three years. He afterwards entered an 
attorney's office, but he abandoned this, and ob- 
tained a situation in the theatre at Aix. In 1829 he 
became Chapel Master at Saint-Sauveur’s. David 





shortly proceeded to Paris, and through Cherubini 
was entered as a student in the Conservatoire. Here 
he studied thorough bass with Lesueur and Reber, 
fugue and counterpoint with Feétis, and the organ with 
Benoist. Soon after this he became a disciple of 
Saint Simon and Father Enfantin. David composed 
for these new religionists the hymns chanted in 
their retreat at Ménilmontant. These compositions, 
adapted to other words, were afterwards published. 
When the Saint-Simonians were dispersed in 1883, 
David accompanied some of the brethren to the East, 
and there he collected popular airs, and attempted to 
record his impressions of the Desert, and the Pyramids, 
and the Nile. These were used when David returned 
to France in 1835, in his ‘‘ Mélodies Orientales.” In 
May, 1844, he brought out at the Conservatoire, ‘* The 
Desert,” an ‘ode symphony,” as he termed it, the 
words by Auguste Collin. Its success was as sudden 
as it proved solitary ; the work was performed in every 
European capital, in London at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
On this work, which abounds in beauties, Davids’ 
reputation rests. ‘* Moise,’ produced shortly after fell 
flat; ‘* L’ Eden,” ‘‘ Christophe Colombe,” ‘ La Perle de 
Brézil,” ‘* Herculanum,” and ‘ Lalla Rookh,”’ caused 
little sensation. In 1868 the biennial prize was 
awarded by the French Institute. He had already 
been created an officer of the Legion of Honour. In 
1869, as Librarian at the Conservatoire, he succeeded 
M. Berlioz, and afterwards as a Member of the In- 
stitute. 

It is said that a little time before his death he 
applied to be admitted to the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and beforehand every member formally promised to 
support his election. When the day arrived, not one 
voted for him. One of the vow-breakers called upon 
him immediately afterwards. ‘‘ Perhaps you have been 
astonished,” he said to David, ‘‘ at what has taken 
place ?” ‘‘ Certainly,” replied the artist. ‘‘ Well, the 
fact is,” said the Academician, “ that we had a prize of 
20,000 frances to bestow. We could not give it to one of 
our members, and, as we thought it might be of more 
use to you than a nominal honour, we did not elect 
you.” A good story, whether true or not. 

Félicien David was interred in the cemetery at Pecq 
on Sept. 1. There were no speeches over tae grave, 
there was no religious ceremony, and the military 
honours to which he was entitled as an officer of the 
Legion of Honour were not paid him, the absence of 
any religious ceremony being the alleged reason for the 
withdrawal of the usual detachment of troops. Many 
eminent men, however, attended the funeral, and the 
conduct of the Government authorities whose instruc- 
tions were given to the officer in command of the 
soldiers has been very freely commented upon. 


MR. ROSA AT THE LYCEUM. 





Mr. Carl Rosa commenced his season with an English 
version of Cherubini’s opera, ‘ Zhe Water Carrier,” 
on Sept. 11. Though little known, the opera is very 
attractive. Mr. Santley took the part of Micheli, the 
Water Carrier, and he was supported by a strong 
company, which numbers amongst it Mdlle. Ostava 
Torriani and Miss Julia Gaylord, ladies whose vocal 
powers found great favour with Mr. Rosa's patrons last 
year; Mr. Aynsley Cook, Mr. Charles Lyall, Mr. Frank 
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Celli, and Mr. Nordblom, Mr. Rosa has not been 
content with the success of “‘ The Water Carrier,” he 
has also played Benedict's * Lily of Killarney,” in which 
Mr. Santley made so great a mark as Danny Mann. A 
new scena has been introduced for this gentleman, and 
a genuine Irish jig. Miss Gaylord’s Fily deserves 
special mention. In ‘ Sonnambula,” a new candidate 
for public favour, Mdlle. Ida Corari, has made a suc- 
cessful debut. This lady is a native of Ireland, and 
has received her musical education in Italy, where she 
achieved considerable success on the lyric stage. 
Her voice is light and flexible, and her method good, 
and she will take a high position. 

On Sept. 15 the English version of Gounod’s * Faust 
and Marguerite” was given with the following cast : 
Marguerite, Mdlle. Ostava Torriani; Siebel, Miss Jose- 
phine Yorke; Martha, Mrs. Aynsley Cook; Valentine, 
Mr. Ludwig ; Wagner, Mr. Arthur Howell; Mephisto- 
philes, Mr. F, H. Celli; and Faust, Mr. F. C. Packard. 
Every familiar melody was heartily welcomed by an 
enthusiastic audience. Mdlle. Torriani received, as was 
her due, full recognition; Miss Yorke made a praise- 
worthy Siebel, and the Mephistophiles of Mr. Celli was 
thoughtfully carried out. Mr. Packard sang the music 
of his part well, but hardly acted as well as he sang. 
The mounting was good, the band and chorus maintained 
their standard of excellence, and the opera was entirely 
successful. 

An English adaptation of Adolphe Adam's “ Giralda”’ 
was produced for the first time in England on Thursday 
evening, September 21. The composer (who died in 
1856) was born at Paris in 1803, and received his chief 
musical education at the Conservatoire. His earliest 
great successes were made by his one-act operetta ‘ Le 
Chalet,” and the more important three-act works, ‘* Le 
Postillon de Longjumeau” and *‘ Le Brasseur de Preston.” 
M. Adam married a sister of M. Laporte, formerly 
manager of her Majesty’s Opera, and the composer 
visited London, where he produced several works. 
“ Giralda, ou la Nouvelle Psyche,” originally brought 
out at the Paris Opéra Comique in 1850, contains some 
of Adam’s best music and most skilful orchestral 
writing, besides an interesting libretto by that most 
successful of operatic authors, M. Scribe. A King of 
Spain, accompanied by the Queen in a pilgrimage to 
St. Jaques of Compostella, stops at the farm of Ginés, 
who is betrothed to Giralda. The young girl, however, 
is secretly in love with an anonymous cavalier whom 
she has casually encountered. This is Don Manuel, a 
noble of the Court, who, from some political cause, 
dares not avow himself. He, being enamoured of 
Giralda, bribés the selfish and unsentimental Ginés to 
let him take his place as bridegroom, favoured by dis- 
guise and the obscurity of the room in which the 
ceremony takes place, instead of in the chapel that is 
given up to the devotions of the Queen. Hearing of 
the arrival of the King immediately after the marriage, 
Don Manuel suddenly departs, unknown to his wife, 
who encounters successively in the darkened room of 
the mill first the intriguing monarch, and then Don 
Japhet, a foolish old nobleman in attendance on his 
Majesty. Giralda, at the moment, taking each in turn 
to be her husband, and alternating between certainty 
and doubt, a series of amusing equivoques ensues, 
Ginés receiving repeated bribes for aiding the escape of 
the King undiscovered by the Queen, Don Manuel 
having, for his co-operation therein, a ribbon which is 
to ensure the fulfilment of any request when returned to 





the Royal donor. These involvements are made the 
basis of some amusing perplexities in the scene of the 
last act, where the parties implicated are subjected to 
some searching queries by the Queen. Of course, all 
ends well: Don Manuel and Giralda are reunited, the 
bride being proved to be the daughter of a noble, but 
ruined, hidalgo ; and this securing her admission to the 
Court cirele. 

The singers to whom the music of “ Giralda” is 
allotted are well fitted for their tasks. Mdlle. Corani 
is the heroine: Miss Yorke, the Queen of Spain; Mr. 
Nordblom, Don Manuel; Mr. Lyall, Ginés ; Mr. Aynsley 
Cook, Don Japhet; and Mr. Celli, the Ainy. A bright 
overture, dealing with subjects to be heard in the opera, 
is followed by a chorus and ballet, which make a very 
bright beginning; and then Ginés has a song, “O 
handsome dress,”’ full of playful sentiment; and Mr. 
Lyall’s delivery of this at once made way with the 
audience, who were speedily still further won by 
Giralda’s aria, a charming melody in C major, ‘*‘ Dream 
that would oft come o'er me.” ‘The tenor also has a 
dream song, ‘‘ Oh, dream of love, preceded by a violin 
solo, played by Mr. Carrodus; tle song is full of 
awkward intervals, and Mr. Nordblom’s best efforts 
could not make the number agreeable. From this we 
pass to a song for the King, ‘“* While youth, gaily 
siniling,” carefully sung by Mr. Celli, and to a fairly 
effective finale. ‘The second act is the best, and here 
Ginés has another song with one of those melodies 
which at once catch the ear. The following duet 
between Giralda and Don Mauuel is one of the best 
pieces in the opera. A passage in this, ‘* Gentle love,” 
avery “catching” tune in IF, three-eight time, was 
uproariously encored; and the beginning of the duet, 
and the whole of the trio in which the King joins are 
hardly, if at all, unworthy of Auber, and the finale is 
delightfully written for voices and instruments. The 
air in E minor, ‘‘ Yes; in that same farmhouse,” has 
been heard in the overture. In the third act Giralda 
sings a cavatina in B flat, ‘Though pomp around me 
may be showing,” and Malle. Corani won an encore for it, 
“The Queen am I” was capitally rendered by Miss 
Yorke. The concerted music of this act well sustains 
the attention of the audience, and a Rondo finale of 
Giralda brings the opera to aconclusion. All the usual 
signs of suecess—applause, and calls before the curtain 
—were warmly bestowed, and there is every reason to 
suppose that Mr. Rosa has introduced to England an 
opera which will become a great favourite. We have 
omitted to say that Mr. Aynsley Cook created great 
laughter as Don Japhet; indeed, all the characters are 
efficient, and the execution of the piece left nothing to 
be desired. 

On September 23 the “ Bohemian Girl” was brought 
out. On the 25th, “ Faust ;’ 26th, the “ Water 
Carrier ;’ 27th, the “ Lily of Killarney.” On the 28th, 
‘“‘Giralda” was announced for repetition, and the 
“ Bohemian Girl” and the “ Trovatore”’ end the week 
and the month. 








A Lrrerary Ceceprity.— G. A. K.” writes to the Times :—“‘A 
friend of mine who has just returned from America tells me that 
he a short time since attended a séance, at which the medium 
obtained messages from several celebrities of both ancient and 
modern times, and among others, one (at the request of my friend) 
from Bucephalus, who condescended to inform the company that 
he ‘ still took great interest in literary pursuits, particularly in 
connection with education.’ ” 
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Tho Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from | 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Strect; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Xespectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 





Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 64d., 
8d. a line after. 
P.O. Onpers tx Pavour or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hian Hotnory, W.C, 
Orrice FoR Supscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hiscn Hornorn, W.C. 
Acents ror tne Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 





BIRTH. 

On Sept. 16, at Leslie Lodge, Croydon, the wife of F. 8. Banks, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Hetp oven.—We are compelled to postpone our notice of a pamphlet on 
* Journalism,” and of ‘* Lampadius’ Life of Mendelssohn.” 

Tuomas L.—You had better write to the Oxford Professor, Sir F. A. G, 
Ouseley, Bart. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


> — 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, OCTOBER, 1876. 








THE FESTIVALS. 


This year’s Festival at Birmingham has had as usual 
its fair share of laudation, and possibly a little more 
than the average fault-finding. The Committee, how- 
ever, may be content with their success, and they have 
gained it without any great departure from the paths 
trodden by their predecessors. They produced the 


usual number of standard works, a new oratorio by Mr. 
Macfarren, two new compositions by Niels Gade, and a 
new cantata by Mr. Cowen; also a specimen of Herr 
Wagner, the last with the object of reconciling persons 
to their patronage of Birmingham instead of Bayreuth, 
There was a good array of solo-singers: ‘Titiens, 
Albani, Lemmens-Sherrington, Trebelli-Bettini, Patey, 
the ladies; Lloyd, Rigby, Santley, and Foli the gentle- 
men. If our great tenor was absent it was no fault of 
the Committee, who had gone to the extent of spoiling 
their organ in orderto meet his supposed wishes. Though 
the local amateur chorus was as good as ever, it suffered 
from the want of a little of the professional element 
which has helped at previous festivals; the instrumen- 
talists were possibly better than usual—at any rate they 
were thoroughly efficient. If anything, there was a little 
too much for everybody to do ; but the Birmingham folks 
have never sacrificed quantity to their love of perfect 
exceution. On the whole the claims of Art have been 
well recognised, as well as the claims of Charity; 
and the pecuniary results show that the tastes of the 
public and of the patrons of the Festival have been 
successfully consulted. Taking the Festival as a whole, 
the execution was perhaps as perfect as could be hoped 
foy : absolute perfection is hardly to be obtained in an 
amateur chorus, with less than a Wagnerian drilling at 
rehearsal. Honour is due to all the executants, and 
the master who directed these performances received 
no more than was due to himself and his forces when 
the Marquis of Hertford—the President of the Festival 
—thanked him for his great energy and ability in con- 
ducting this Festival for the tenth time, and for his 
great services in bringing to a brilliant termination the 
magnificent series of performances. 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse. The Committee need not mind 
a little cavilling at some of their doings, for they have 
achieved the success of succeeding: they have given a 
four days’ feast of good and varied music; they have more 
than satisfied their patrons ; they have encouraged native 
talent, and have recognised that which is exotic. To 
do this they have devoted no little time and thought 
and energy, and their efforts have resulted in a mag- 
nificent addition to the funds of the Hospital for whose 
benefit these festivals were founded. They may well 
congratulate themselves on their work. And they will 
doubtless give effect to any practical suggestions which 
may arise from the free—not to say captious—criticisms 
of their doings, and work conscientiously for an equal 
or a greater triumph at the next Triennial Festival. 
The Hereford Festival was not only intended to 
confer the usual pleasure and profit for which the Three- 
Choir Meetings have always been celebrated, but to 
exercise a great influence on the Art, and to stigmatise 
the proceedings at Worcester last year and prevent 
their recurrence. Did not the three Corporations go in 
state to the Hereford Festival, to signify their feeling on 
the subject? Asa Musical gathering the meeting has 





been successful, and all concerned deserve thanks for 
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their exertions. As a demonstration it has proved a 
failure, nothing in its conduct tending to remove 
prejudices or to allay discontent. Of this we are 
certain, that the cause of Music will be served by 
abandoning the Cathedrals for such gatherings: though 
we certainly do not hold that our public singers and 
instrumentalists are one whit less “‘ proper” persons 
than the dignitaries of Cathedrals or their frequenters. 
We are glad to know that the organ at Hereford has 
not been quite spoiled by the alteration of its pitch. 








THE BELLS OF ST. PAUL'S. 

Our Metropolitan Cathedral, long the most uncom- 
fortable church in London, with the worst possible 
musical service, and a staff of clerics who were always 
in a hurry, has of late years been somewhat swept and 
garnished. The sweeping has not been quite effectual, 
the garnishing has been eccentric, yet altogether building 
and staff are very different from what they used to be. 
The greatest contrast, perhaps, is in the personnel of 
the canons, who instead of shirking everything in the 
shape of duty, beyond dining out during residence, 
making jokes, and sending vergers to ask intending 
communicants not to stay, enrol themselves among 
the social and political reformers of the day, and 
criticise our aggressive school-boards at home, or 
deprecate Turkish brutalities abroad by abusing our 
own Government, and starting off to Servia in search 
of more ‘ atrocities.” The decoration of the Cathedral 
has come to a stand-still, and the building looks as 
forlorn as ever; the choir are greatly increased in 
number, but there is little advance in efficiency ; and 
consequently the officials have been free to turn their 
attention to other and more important matters, and a 
new light has broken on them with respect to the 
advantage of having a set of Cures in one of the 
unfurnished campaniles. Had the object been of any 
utility it would have soon been dropped ; but they set 
to work with a will, and their labours have been crowned 
by the attainment of a great tenor, as shown in the 
following notice :— 


“At a recent meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, at which Sir Robert Carden presided, a petition 
was presented by Mr. Bedford, from the Bell and Chimes 
Committee of St. Paul’s Cathedral, praying the Corpora- 
tion of London to present the grand tenor bell in the 
new set of bells and chimes about to be placed in the 
belfry. All the other bells had been generously con- 
tributed by the City companies; and, looking to the 
connection of the Corporation with the Cathedral, to 
the fact that the Lord Mayor was one of the three 
trustees of the fabric, and to the importance of making 
the Cathedral worthy in that respect of the largest city 
in the world, the petitioners now begged the assistance 
of the Corporation. The cost of the bell would not 
exceed £530. The petition was supported in person by 
the Rev. Canon Lightfoot, the Sub-Dean (Mr. Webber), 
Dr, Stainer, the organist, and Mr. Shone, the chapter- 








clerk ; and they stated that none of the funds subscribed 
for the completion of the Cathedral were applicable for 
the provision of bells and chimes. After some discus- 


sion, in the course of which the bells were objected to 
by some speakers on account of their noise, the court 
almost unanimously granted the prayer of the petition.” 


So the want will be supplied, and at some not very 
distant period the chime-bells and barrel will be placed 
in the south-west campanile to pair with the big bells 
and clock in its adjoining neighbour, and then 

It is not beyond the memory of moderately old 
inhabitants that the Royal Exchange was burnt down, 
and subsequently rebuilt. The former building—itself 
a phonix—possessed a set of most musical chimes, and 
the last tune they played previous to their fall into the 
‘devouring element was ‘There’s nae luck aboot 
the house.”” The edifice was soon finished—of course 
an improvement on its predecessor—though there were 
some who regretted the loss of the old picturesque 
outline, and compared that of the new building to a 
gigantic cat with its tail erect. The tail was, and is, the 
tower for the chimes ; and the bells and apparatus were 
duly ordered and provided. These were the crowning 
of the edifice, and the Gresham authorities determined 
that they should be absolutely perfect, and deputed Mr. 
Kidward Taylor, the then Gresham Professor of Music, 
to examine the bells. Mr. Taylor took counsel with 
his friend Mr. Turle, the accomplished organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and these two gentlemen entered 
on a quest of perfect intonation with the zeal of a 
General Thompson, or a Helmholtz, or a Tyndal. Of 
course the bells were not in tune, and those who had 
cast them were in despair. There was a scraping of 
crowns, and a chipping of rims, but no sooner was one 
of the set made to behave properly than its neighbour 
became disagreeable, and had to be scraped and chipped 
in its turn. This process was repeated and repeated 
till at last the bells were pronounced as perfect as they 
could be, which might have been said with equal truth 
when they first left the founders’ hands. However, 
there they were, they were solemnly inaugurated, and 
duly criticised, and admired, and then 

The neighbours complained of the noise, and the 
Royal Exchange Chimes were silenced. We believe 
Lloyds’ underwriters were the parties most aggrieved. 
We have heard that after much confabulation permis- 
sion was given for the chimes to play an hour or so 


“In the dead waste and middle of the night ” 


—between four and five in the morning; but as we have 
long given up being out at such hours, we cannot speak 
of their effect from personal knowledge. 

In conclusion we would merely suggest that if it were 
possible to divert the subscriptions to the Chime scheme 
at St. Paul’s, a better use might be found for the money. 
It is not very long since the service at St. Paul’s was 
the most uncomfortable and the most slovenly of any 
in the kingdom: if the assertion were made now, who 
would be found to contradict it? Certainly the Chimes 
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in the 8.W. campanile will not disprove it, nor will 
they reconcile any one to the patchy walls, and gene- 
rally dirty and unfinished aspect of the interior. There 


expressed, coupled with suggested migration to Nova 
Zembla or to Tierra del Fuego. 
We deprecate extreme measures: and only suggest 


are plenty of ‘‘ authorities” about the Metropolitan 
Church, but no useful authority. There is a Bishop, a 
Dean and Chapter, and Lord Mayor and Corporation, and 
a Restoration Committee, and a Chimes Committee. 


that use may be made of means at hand. Perhaps the 
trombonists might be placed in an adjoining corridor— 
thus turned into ‘“‘a passage for the brass ;” or they 
might be ‘“‘ damped ” in a room analogous to the organ- 


The last body seems the most energetic, and the most 
successful. Will they ascertain before the bells are 
hung, whether they will be allowed to be heard? Even 
at the meeting of the Common Council which voted the 
great tenor, there were some who objected to the bells 
on account of their noise ! 


chamber in modern churches ; or they might place their 
bells against the wall, or hang their hats on them; or 
they might be induced to play something less than 
fortissimo. The last suggestion is the most difficult to 
carry out. We trust, however; that something may be. 
done to save the nerves and ears of the musical public, 
and to rescue them from the tremendous tyranny of 
Three Trombones. 
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THREE TROMBONES. 





NOTES. 


For many years complaints have been made by the 
press and the critics, and more than endorsed by those 


eo 


who follow their leading, of a redundancy of brass— 
both in the MS. scores of musicians, and in the or- 
chestras which have to interpret their works. For our- 
selves we think the brass instrument a very good thing 
in a band, and so thinking we may be excused having a 
dislike to too much of it. As a general rule we have 
—and for a long time have had—too much noise if not 
too many instruments: and all protests against this 
abuse have been hitherto in vain. We would however 
point out one particular in which Messieurs the con- 
ductors may relieve us without impairing the 
symmetry or efficiency of their bands. We do not wish 
to interfere with the blare of the trumpet, or the 
piquant brilliancy of the ophicleide, or with the strange 
instruments which have taken the place of some old 
friends ; we merely wish a modification of the trom- 
bones: we should like these a little further out of 
hearing and quite out of sight. 

Many of the Public who give no heed to the 
ordinary orchestral musician—who hardly know an 
oboe from a triangle—are well acquainted with the 
trombonists and their instruments of terror. The 
physique of the players is familiar to them, and their 
menacing demeanour, and the portentous sounds they 
produce from their tube horribiles, which advance and 
recede like the head in the magic lantern which 
frightened us when children. We can hardly go to any 
concert without meeting these fearful ‘three gentle- 
men at once.’’ Cerberus was an angel to them. And 
they well know their power : they indulge occasionally in 
a grim joke, as when their instruments are raised and 
their dreaded sound threatened—say in the opening of 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture ; 
the audience shuddering as at the sight of a levelled 
rifle. Silent, the trombone is terrible ; sounding, most 
horrible. And the triumvirate has the power as well 
as the will to extinguish the whole body of band and 
chorus, and rivet attention on their own eflatus. Such 
at least are opinions we have heard not unfrequently 





A Correspondent of the Echo states that ‘‘ some amusement has 
been occasioned in a Paddington parish by a rebuke which one of 
the clergy lately administered to a portion of his congregation. It 
appears that the reverend gentleman has some difficulty in manag- 
ing his aspirates, and that in consequence several of his younger 
hearers are in the habit of writing the letter H on slips of paper 
and dropping them into the collecting-boxes as their contribution 
to the offertory. The clergyman has been injudicious enough to 
make it a subject of complaint from the pulpit, the result being 
that more H’s than ever now swell the weekly offerings.” It is 
fortunate that the deficiency of the parson can be so easily supplied, 
and his congregation amused and satisfied at the same time. But 
if the principle becomes admitted, the practice of contributing to 
the offertory whatever is wanting in the officiating clergyman will 
be at least inconvenient if not unseemly; and this imitation of the 
ancient ostracism may take a more unpleasant form than a mild 
hint to a mild curate to mind his H’s. 

The Directors of the Philharmonic Society have presented Mrs. 
Bodda (or Mdme. Bodda-Pyne, to give the odd change which 
musical matrimony produces on a lady’s maiden name) with the 
“* Beethoven Gold Medal,’’ on the occasion of her reappearance in 
public at the Society’s concert on June 26. Mdme. Bodda has no 
end of medals and other testimonials, and deserves as many more; 
but why connect the Beethoven Medal with the singing at a 
Philharmonic concert of songs by Handel and Rossini? We are 
glad to know that this highly-cultivated and most popular artist 
is likely to be heard again among the musical celebrities of the 
metropolis. 

More Musical Doctors and Bachelors are likely to be added to 
the promising crops of graduates we have had for the last two or 
three seasons. The London Gazette announces that the degrees 
granted by the University of New Zealand, including those of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Music, are in future to be held equal to 
those of the Universities in the United Kingdom. We may have 
some new form of War-marches, and original Feast and Funeral 
Music, with possibly a new setting of the Ode of the King of the 
Cannibal Islands by a Native composer. 


Herr Ernst Lubeck, the great Dutch pianist, has died recently 
after several years of necessary seclusion through an affection of 
the brain. He, like so many more great artists, was first intro- 
duced to a London audience by Professor Ella at the Musical 
Union in the year 1860, and for some ten years continued to play 
occasionally in the metropolis; during this time he visited Italy, 
France, Germany, and America, and established a school for the 
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pianoforte at Paris. He has left some compositions for his in- 
strument. 


Our readers will be glad to know that arrangements have been 
made for a series of pianoforte recitals in St, James’s Hall by 
Mame. Arabella Goddard during the month of October. 


Mr. Longfellow has made a collection of poems illustrative of 
the chief localities in different countries. The first volume, which 
will appear shortly, relates to this country, and it will form a 
poetical guide-book to its places of interest. Mr. Tennyson is said 
to be the only living author who has refused Mr. Longfellow per- 
mission to extract from his works, Messrs. Osgood and Co., of 
Boston, will publish the book. On this matter, the Atheneum 
of September 23 contains the following explanatory remarks :— 
‘Messrs. Henry 8. King and Co. have challenged the accuracy 
of our intimation last week, that Mr. Longfellow had failed in 
obtaining permission to include certain poems by Mr. Tennyson 
in acollection which he has recently made. No contradiction, 
however, can alter the fact that Mr. Longfellow is under the im- 
presion that a request preferred for him to be allowed to use these 
poems was refused. Of course, he is at liberty to reprint in the 
United States any poems by English living authors, but the volume 
containing them cannot be circulated in this country without the 
consent of the proprietors of the English copyrights. If Mr. Long. 
fellow be in error in thinking that, while an affirmative reply was 
given in all the other cases, a negative one was conveyed to him 
as regards the poems of Mr. Tennyson, or in believing that the 
request was duly made in the latter case, it is easy to remove all 
misapprehension by gracefully according him the permission which 
he desires to have.” 


We have to record the death of Mrs. Robinson, which took place 
a fortnight since at Hadleigh Hall, Suffolk. She was best known 
as Mrs. Alfred Shaw, a celebrated contralto in her day. When 
Miss Postans she was a student at the Royal Academy under Sir 
George Smart; she afterwards studied in Italy, and on her return 
to England sang at Covent Garden with Adelaide Kemble in 
‘Semiramide” and other operas. She also sang the original con- 
tralto part in Benedict’s “ Brides of Venice,” and made a great 
success in the well-known song ‘* By the sad sea waves.”” Men- 
delssohn was greatly struck with her, and under his direction she 
sang at the Leipsic concerts. With the single exception of Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby no English contralto has since attained to Mrs. A. 
Shaw’s pitch of exceNence. 


There will be another series of tetralogical performances in 
August, 1877. The municipality of Bayreuth has undertaken to 
make good the deficiency of 59,000 marks (nearly £3000) which 
remains on the 1876 festival, and hopes to convert their loss into 


a gain by next year’s proceedings. It may, however, be doubted 
whether Wagnerphobia and curiosity combined will suffice to fill 
the big Bayreuth theatre a second time for twelve long evenings. 


Mdme. Nilsson has been creating the same sensation in Den- 
mark as in Sweden: enthusiastic crowds attend her wherever she 
goes. Her last concert is to be given at Wexio, near the district 
where she was born. She will then return to England, thence for 
a short time to Paris, and on the 4th November join the Ullmann 
tour through Belgium, France, and Holland. 


Most of the awards of the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia have been made. Out of 11,000 awards 488 are to Great 
Britain. The Commissioners’ revising awards not yet completed 
in several groups, aggregate about 2000 more; so Great Britain’s 
total probably exceeds 550. The British Colonies get about 259 
awards in addition to the above. The reception of Colonel Sand- 
ford, representing Great Britain, was most enthusiastic. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Mr. H. Ketten played the concerto in E flat ona 
Beethoven night, when the symphony in the same key 
and the overture to ‘ Coriolanus” were given. Malle. 
Bianchi was the vocalist. There was a Verdi night on 
Sept. 8, and Miss Rose Hersee made her appearance on 
the following evening, and was encored in her two 
songs. September 13 was a Weber night, and the 
first Ballad night of the season was given on the 
15th. 

September 20 was a Meyerbeer night. The program 
opened with the overture to “ J? Mtoile du Nord,” in 
which the excellent qualities of the band were favour- 
ably displayed. The rermaining items of the instru- 
mental part of the program were—the ballet music 
from ‘* Robert le Diable,” the third grand “ Marche aux 
I'lambeaux,” and a selection adapted from the opera of 
‘“‘ Les Huguenots.” In the two last-named pieces (and 
in a selection from Verdi's ‘“ Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
which opened the second part of the concert) the 
orchestra was powerfully reinforced by the band of the 
Coldstream Guards. The vocal pieces of the Meyerbeer 
selection were the Romanza, ‘“ Sei vendicata,”’ from 
** Dinorah,” sung by Sig. Medica; the aria, “‘O Para- 
diso,” from “ L’ Africaine,”” in which Sig. De Bassini 
gained an encore; the cavatina, ‘“ Robert, toi que 
jaime,” from ‘ Robert le Diable,” nicely sung by Mdme. 
Rose Hersee, and the ‘Shadow Song” from 
“ Dinorah,” which Mdlle. Bianchi had to repeat; a 
similar result having followed that lady’s delivery of 
Sig. Arditi’s ‘“‘Page’s Song,’ in the miscellaneous 
portion of the concert. Another encore was that of 
Mdme. Hersee, in Arne’s song, ‘* Where the bee sucks.” 
Signora Grimaldi made her first appearance on this 
occasion, and executed Liszt’s ‘‘ Rapsodie Hongroise ” 
with such effect as to gain an encore, which the pianist 
replied to by playing another piece. September 21 was 
an “ English Night.” 

The concert on September 23 was attended by a 
crowded audience, the prominent feature of attraction 
being the first appearance of Herr Wilhelmj. In Ernst’s 
fantasia on themes from Rossini’s ‘ Otello’ the highest 
qualities of the violinist are called forth, and Herr 
Wilhelmj proved equal to every requirement. His per- 
formance was no less to be admired for that unlimited 
command of the instrument, which renders purely 
mechanical difficulties mere child’s play in his hands, 
than for his expressive and unaffected delivery of the 
« Willow Song,” that exquisite melody which gives 
contrast and importance to the middle part of the 
fantasia. At the end Herr Wilhelmj was enthusiasti- 
sally applauded, and after being four times called back, 
was compelled to play again. ‘The piece he selected was 
a beautiful slow movement from one of the orchestral 
‘‘ suites’ of John Sebastian Bach, arranged for violin 
“solo” with appropriately slight accompaniment. 
This was given in perfection, listened to with interest, 
and applauded at the end most enthusiastically. The 
program was in other respects as attractive as usual, 
Mdme. Hersee, in the “‘ Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” 
proved how a genuine English ballad, well sung, can 
never fail to please. 

On September 27 the first part of the program was 
devoted to Mendelssohn, with an excellent selection, 
which had the effect of drawing a crowded house ; 
September 29 was a ‘ Gounod Night.” 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


On September 283—the first Saturday in the term— 
Professor Macfarren, the Principal, addressed the 
students in the Concert Room. Among the company 
present were Messrs. Brinley Richards, Walter Mac- 
farren, Charles Sparrow, W. Dorrell, and H. C. Lunn 
(members of the Committee of Management), Mr. 
Lamborn Cock, and several of the Professors and 
members. ‘There was a good attendance of students. 
Professor Macfarren, who was warmly received, 
welcomed the students back to the Academy on the 
part of the Committee of Management. He trusted 
that they returned with the intention of profiting to the 
utmost by the instruction which would be given them, 
and of displaying to their honour, and the honour of the 
Academy, the fruits of their lessons. After referring 
to the extension of the premises since that day twelve 
months, he said many plans were proposed to meet the 
requirements of the increasing number of pupils, but, 
whatever was proposed, there was always a feeling of 
reluctance to leave that locality, in which were as- 
sociated all the past times of the institution. There 
all the distinguished musicians who had been professors 
had exercised their talent for the advance of their art 
and in promotion of its cultivation, and there the many 
Academy pupils who had honoured and who did honour 
music by their names and their example, had received 
their lessons, and had made the first attempts of their 
artistry. ‘Too much significance could not be given to 
the truly sacred character of the relationship existing 
between the teachers and the pupils. It was most 
significant that the students did not go there to learn a 
single subject as a superficial accomplishment, but to 
learn music, which did not consist of the knowledge of 
singing, of violin playing, or even of harmony, but the 
knowledge of all the elements of that very widely em- 
bracing art which bore and played upon one another. 
The professors all acted in concert, and if a pupil learnt 
the manipulation of a piece of music from one teacher, 
he or she might learn the analysis of it, or the power 
to analyse it from another; and here he would remind 
them of the importance of second studies. Of all the 
examples of the bearing of one study upon another, 
the most valuable was the practice of the choir and 
orchestra; and there was the culmination of all the 
resources of the institution. They were advantages 
which were certainly not to be gained anywhere else in 
England, and in but very few Continental institutions. 
There they exercised their studies in concert—an 
estimable advantage ; and, being placed in the centre 
of music—hearing to the right one part and to the left 
another part—they became acquainted with music 
‘‘ anatomically,” and were thus able to dissect it. A 
particular charm of the Academy relationship was the 
intimacy which the pupils had always formed with each 
other, and thus, instead of entering the profession 
among rivals, their first efforts were surrounded by 
friends. He wished to draw grave attention to the 
likelihood of success of the vocal students and the 
departments of music in which they were most probably 
to be engaged. More than anything else English 
singers were expected to succeed in singing in their 
own language. As studies, the practice of foreign 
compositions was invaluable, but the world at large 
never cared to hear an English artist sing Italian songs. 
It had been repeatedly said that the English was a bad 





language for singing, but he was certain this was 
erroneous. He was certain that the language of 
Shakespeare could not be a bad language, and certain 
that the language of Handel could not be a bad language 
for singing. Let them look at the wonderful declama- 
tion of the words and the power of expression those 
words contained as set by the composer of the ‘‘ Messiah.” 
Some persons mispronounced, slovenly articulated their 
syllables, and, indeed, did no justice whatever to our 
language; but he strongly urged the singers to take 
the utmost pains to perfect themselves, first, in the 
understanding, then in the pronunciation, and then in 
the declamation of their own language; and so prove 
to the world by the effects they produced that English. 
was a good language for singing. The utmost pains 
were taken in the Academy in these matters, and they 
had appointed an English professor and a professor of 
elocution. ‘There were also opportunities for learning 
Italian, considered so essential for singing; German, 
to which so many masterpieces of music had been 
written ; and French, the language of communication 
between artists of all nations. He then earnestly de- 
precated the custom of playing a composition before 
an audience without a copy, by which, he said, an 
enormous injustice was done to the composer whose 
work was undertaken. He maintained that even when 
the book was thoroughly known, they should have a 
copy at hand for reference, instead of playing and 
singing entirely from* memory, which was always 
deceiving them at a critical moment. Among all 
genuine artists, too, there was a great temptation to 
make themselves intimate with the art of their own 
day, but they should bear in mind that the works of 
to-day are a culmination of a long-growing past, and 
therefore, he maintained, they could not be understood 
unless approached through a long vista of the old 
masters. ‘The masterpieces of old should be chosen as 
the foundation of their studies, and the newest composi- 
tions as rather the ornamental adornment. He then 
urged the students not to disregard the rule of. the 
Academy as to accepting an engagement or publishing 
a composition without the leave of the Committee. He 
was a medium between them and the Committee, and 
if they would speak to him he would report their wishes 
and views, and their interest should be regarded to the 
utmost. In conclusion, he said the reputation of the 
Royal Academy of Music had been built by the students. 
It was for them to extend it still further; and through 
the care of the teachers, through the talents of the 
pupils—but most of all by the serious, earnest work of 
the pupils—would be proved, not to England alone, but 
to the world at large, that there was a power of musician- 
ship in this country, and a capability to add ornament 
to an art which was one of the greatest glories of human 
nature. 








MUSICAL PITCH. 


Mr. Sims Reeves has taken umbrage at some re- 
marks made by the Athenum, and has addressed a letter 
of remonstrance to that paper, which we reproduce, 
with the Atheneum’s subsequent remarks. The Pitch 
question is a nuisance, and is another instance of the 
fuss made about small matters. Only some half-dozen 
singers are really grieved by it, and these wish it 
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lowered something less than a semitone. Legislation 


on such a question seems absurd. Mr. Reeves’s letter, 
dated Sept. 17, is as follows :— 


«Why not be honest, and lay the blame (if blame 
there be) where most deserved ? The fault lies with 
Sir Michael. Who raised the pitch of the Birmingham 
organ for the Festival of 1878, and, when too late, 
found that the instruments could not tune up to it? 
Who caused the organ to be lowered again for the 
accommodation of the orchestra of 1876? Sir Michael. 
You read Mr. Peyton’s letter on the subject, in which 
he states that they must reduce the pitch of the organ 
in order to accommodate Sir Michael’s orchestra, at 
Drury Lane. I repeat that the extravagantly high 
pitch is ruining the voices in Kngland. In the time of 
Handel, it has been proved to have been quite a whole 
tone lower than at present. He wrote for people to 
sing, not scream. The organ at Hereford was tuned 
to the fork adopted by the Society of Arts, not the 
Normal Diapason. Why then single me out, and call 
ita whim of mine? Why not attack Madame Patti, 
Madame Nilsson, and others? The former insisted 
upon the pitch being lowered, but you have cared 
not to attack-them. I will, therefore, ask you to 


correct your statement in your next, as I think your | 


remarks are not only unkind, but they are also un- 
gracious.” 

We did not ascribe to Sir Michael Costa the 
respousibility of the reduction of the pitch of the 
Birmingham organ, because we believe that Mr. Sims 
Reeves has been the main cause of an agitation that 
has led only to ‘confusion and discord,” as we have 
stated. In 1870, the pitch of the organ at the Festival 
fell below that of the instruments; and therefore, in 
1878, the standard was raised, on which Mr. Sims 
Reeves wrote to the Birmingham Daily Post (August 22, 
1873), “‘ that the organ has been tuned to the pitch of 
the only orchestra in the world that has so high a 
pitch, that of the Drury Lane Italian Opera.” Now 
Mr. Sims Reeves in saying this was mistaken; some of 
the leading Opera-houses in Italy and Germany had 
the high pitch, and had had it for half a century. 
When the Birmingham Committee referred the com- 
plaint of Mr. Sims Reeves (the only one who did 
complain) to the conductor, Sir Michael Costa con- 
curred at once with their suggestion to reduce the pitch 
to the reduced Drury Lane diapason. What was the 
result of this reduction? The choralists, instru- 


mentialists, and conductor were made responsible for | 
disasters and mishaps, which would never have oe- | 
curred but for the whim of the tenor, for whim it must | 


be called. We have known almost every singer of 
note in Kurope for many years, and we never heard any 
of the great tenors, Rubini, Donzelli, David, Duprez, 
Nowrit, &c., not to speak of the prime donne (for 
sopranos and tenors are alone interested in the question 
of a high pitch), complain of the pitch. The first 
Vocalist we heard protest against the raising of the 
pitch was the late Madame Caradori-Allan ; it was in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, when “ Elijah” was 
rehearsed; and in answer to her appeal to transpose 
the air, ‘Hear ye, Israel,” Mendelssohn shouted out 
“No, Madam! Decidedly no!” <A short time since, 
Herr Sontheim, of Stuttgart, induced the King of 
Wiirtemberg to lower the pitch at a large outlay, but 
ouly three weeks after the reduction he begged to have 


» 











the high pitch restored, as with it he could launch his 
C sharp from the chest much more effectively. To 
state that high pitch is ruining the voices in this 
country is simply absurd. Mr. Reeves’s disability to 
sing when he is so often announced arises from a 
susceptible throat, not from the pitch; he can always 
transpose his airs, if he pleases. His sensitiveness 
about the pitch arises, we cannot help thinking, from a 
nervousness which he would often shake off if he 
appeared in the orchestra. As for the Hereford organ, 
we were assured by the officials that it was lowered 
according to a fork sent by Sims Reeves himself, with 
what consequences we all know. If Mr. Reeves had 
read the Athenwun, he would haye known that Mr. 
Gye indignantly denied that Madame Patti was re- 
sponsible for the reduction of the Covent Garden pitch. 
As for Madame Nilsson, it is well known that she 
follows in the wake of Madame Patti in all artistic 
doings, and as it was given out that the latter was the 
cause of, and had paid partly for, the Diapason 
Normal, the Swedish prima donna persuaded Mr. 
Mapleson to lower the Drury Lane standard. What 
happened? When ‘Don Giovanni” was given one 
night, the new brass instruments being out of order, 
the conductor restored the old pitch, and the artists 
declared they never sang more at their ease. The 
Athenaum is quite aware of the importance of the 
uniformity of pitch, but our contention always has 
been, and is, that it is foolish to have various tuning- 
forks in use, according to the caprices of singers, and 
that uniformity can only be insured by legislative 
enactment, as in France. 

At the Society of Arts the mathematicians got the 
better of the musicians, but the result has been in- 
creased confusion. ‘The services of Mr. Reeves at the 
Birmingham Festival were lost through his pitch 
fancies, and he has not sung at Hereford, although 
his own tuning-fork was used for his special comfort. 
It is not the diapason which affects his organ; his 
inability to sing comes from other causes. The 
Athenaum, knowing the financial sacrifices he has 
made, has always defended Mr. Sims Reeves against 
attacks provoked by the many disappointments the 
public has had to endure; but if Mr. Reeves could get 
rid of this delusion about the pitch, he would still more 
often delight his admirers than he has done. 





BELLINI'S REMAINS. 


On Friday, Sept. 15, the remains of Bellini were 
delivered up to the Committee despatched by the town 
of Catania to carry them back to the composer's birth- 
place. There were two or three hundred persons 
present, among them being the Prefect of the Seine, 
the Prefect of the Police, MM. Vancorbeil, Perrin, 
Carvalho, L. Eseudier, Muzio, J. Barbier, G. Gottrau, 
Léon and Ludovic Halévy, Jonciéres—the only French 
composer who thought it worth while to attend— 
Delahaye and De Retz, representing the Opera and 
the Conservatory respectively, a few members of the 
Press, and a few Italians resident in Paris ; outside the 
cemetery of Pére Lachaise, however, a good number of 
sight-seers had collected. Though the body was 
embalmed the features had in forty-one years become 
irrecognisable, and the ceremony of verification was a 
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mere legal form. 
an outer coffin of cedar-wood, covered with red velvet, 
and bearing an inscription and a cross and four 
handles of massive silver. After the usual prayers, 
the Marquis di San Giuliano, who spoke in French, 
delivered an address, thanking France for the way in 
which she received Bellini in 1835. Signori Curro 
and Ardizzoni then made speeches in Italian to the 
same effect. MM. Escudier, Grimaldi, and Michel 
Masson (the last representing the Society of Dramatic 
Authors and Composers) pronounced a few words, 
which found an echo in the hearts of those around, 
among whom was remarked, weeping bitterly, Bellini’s 
old friend, Sig. Francesco Florimo. The tomb, hence- 
forth empty, has borne since the 15th inst. a second 
inscription referring to the ceremony which took place 
on that day. It ran thus:—* Catania, grata alla 
Francia, nel richiamare, le Ceneri illustri, questa Lapide 
pose, 15 Settembre, 1876" (** Catania, grateful to France, 
when recalling the illustrious Ashes, placed this stone, 
15th September, 1876."’) By noon everything was 
over, and the Catanian Committee left with their 
charge for Italy. ‘The Italian papers state that the 
Municipality of Catania have had a gold medal struck 
for presentation to the City of Paris; one side 
bearing the portrait of Bellini, and the other, the in- 
scription :—* 1 Pariyi, per le restituite Ceneri, Catania 
riconoscente.”’ 





THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY. 


The bust of the late Charles Kingsley, canon of 
Westminster and rector of Eversley, was unveiled in 
the Baptistery of Westminster Abbey on September 22, 
by Mr. Maurice Kingsley, his eldest son. ‘The other 
members of the family present were Miss Kungsley, 
Mrs. Maurice Kingsley, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, and 
Mr. Grenville Kingsley, in addition to several friends, 
among whom were the Hon. Sir W. Cope, Bart., the 
Rev. R. C. Powles, Mr. Theodore Walrond, C.B., and 
Mr. K. C. Paul. Some old servants of the late Canon 
Kingsley had come to the Abbey on purpose to be 
present at the ceremony. Of the clergy of the Abbey 
were present Canon Duckworth, Canon Farrar, Mr. 
Troutbeck, and Mr. Harrison. The bust is by Woolner. 
After it had been unveiled Canon Duckworth said: 
—‘ Tf, my friends, the grand reverential soul which 
almost beams upon us from those sculptured features 
could find voice would it not be to deprecate the least 
transfer to himself of the glory which belongs to God 
alone ? Icannot but remember now what he himself 
has said of the illustrious company gathered here in 
what he had called ‘ England's Pantheon of beneficent 
and healthy manhood.’ All wise words which they 
have spoken, all noble deeds which they have done, 
have come, must have come, from the one Eternal 
Source of wisdom, of nobleness, of every form of good 
—even from the Holy Spirit of God. This is the 
thought which he would bespeak at this moment, when 
the joy of perpetuating his honoured name and almost 
his very presence within these storied walls mingles 
with a regret too deep for words. So let us recognise 
that by the grace of God he was what he was, the fear- 
less champion of purity and truth, the tenderest and 
manliest of men. Memories cluster round him at this 
spot worthy to be entwined with his. There is Maurice, 





he coffin was closed and placed in | to whose saintly soul his own was knit in bonds-of such 


sympathy as only those can know who love God and 
man with an intensity like theirs. Yonder is Words. 
worth, the poet of nature, whose marvels he delighted 
to explore and expound. ‘There stands Keble, the sweet 
singer of that Church which never had a more loyal and 
devoted son. And the light which streams upon him 
passes fitly through the blazoned figures of Herbert and 
Cowper, offerings from one of the kindred people who 
claim their part and lot in the worthies of England, 
and treasure the name of Charles Kingsley with an 
affection equal to our own. And now we leave this 
precious memorial not only to attract for many a day. 
the loving gaze of surviving disciples and friends, but to 
take its place among the permanent glories of the 
Abbey, and to be the heirloom of generations to come. 
Let us look at him once more, and judge his right to be 
here by the noble words in which he himself tested the 
right of others to commemoration in this shrine. 
‘What was your work?’ Did we admire you for it? 
Did we love you for it? And why? Because you 
made us in some way or other better men. Because 
you helped us somewhat toward whatever things are 
pure, true, just, honourable, and of good report. 
Because, if there was any virtue, that is true balanced 
manhood ; if there was any praise, that is just honour 
in the sight of men, and therefore, surely in the sight 
of the Son of Man, who died for men, you helped us to 
think on such things. You, in one word, helped to 
make us better men.” 








Boox Bacxs.—Mr. Dillon Croker has sent the Atheneum two 
letters, addressed by Charles Dickens, in 1851, to Mr. Eeles, the 
bookbinder, about some false book backs which he wisbed to fill 
some spaces in his study at Tavistock House. The list of titles, 
which is in the novelist’s handwriting, is as follows :— 


Five Minutes in China (2 vols.). 

Forty Winks at the Pyramids (2 vols.). 

Mr. Green’s Overland Mail. 

Abernethy on the Constitution. 

Captuin Cook’s life of Savage. 

A. Carpenter’s Bench of Bishops. 

Toots’s Universal Letter Writer (2 vols.). 

Orson’s Art of Etiquette. 

Downeaster’s Complete Calculater (sic). 

History of the Middling Ages (6 vols.). 

Jonah’s Account of the Whale. 

Captain Parry’s Virtues of Cold Tar. 

Kant’s Eminent Humbugs (10 vols.). 

Bowwowdom: a Poem. 

The Quarrelly Review (4 vols.). 

The Gunpowder Magazine (4 vols.). 

Steele. By the Author of * Ion.” 

The Art of Cutting the Teeth. 

Malthus’s Nursery Songs (2 vols.). 

Paxton’s Bloomers (3 vols.). 

On the Use of Mercury by the Ancient Poets. 

Drowsy’s Recollections of Nothing (3 vols.). 

Heavyside’s Conversations with Nobody (3 vols.). 

Commonplace Book of the Oldest Inhabitant (2 vols.). 

Growler’s Gruffiology with Appendix (4 vols.). 

The Books of Moses aud Sons (2 vols.). 

Burke (of Edinburgh) on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

Teazer’s Commentaries. 

King Henry the Eighth’s Evidences of Christianity (3 vols.). 

Miss Biftin on Deportment. 

Morrison's Pills’s Progress (2 vols.). 

Lady Godiva on the Horse. 

Munchausen’s Modern Miracles (5 vols.). 

Richardson’s Show of Dramatic Literature (6 vols.). 

Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing Sleep (as many volumes as are 
required to fill up). 
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FROM BAYREUTH TO WREXHAM. 


Sir Julius Benedict has addressed a long letter to the 
Editor of the Wrexham Advertiser, concerning the 
Wrexham Histeddvod, from which we make a few in- 
teresting extracts :— 


«On leaving Bayreuth on the 19th inst. to be present 
at this great musical gathering, I had my doubts what 
the effect would be of the simple and homely music I 
expected to hear on the banks of the Dee, after the 
grand display of science and art of the musicians of the 
future. What could we expect in a little provincial 
town where, with the exception of a few distinguished 
artists from London, the whole burden of an entertain- 
ment of four days’ and nights’ duration was entrusted 
almost entirely to simple colliers, quarrymen, and 
members of the working classes generally? . . . 

‘‘ My surprise was the greater on hearing, instead of 
easy part songs, bold attempts at executing music of 
the highest character, viz., very important choruses by 
Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, the early English writers, 
and the composers of our times ; although in the place 
of one hundred and twenty of the most celebrated 
instrumentalists, .as at Bayreuth, there was merely a 
pianoforte by Broadwood and a harmonium wherewith 
to accompany the voices, both entrusted to local 
professors. Instead of the limited space for about 
1600 auditors and spectators in Wagner’s Theatre, I 
beheld an immense area containing over 7000 people, 
seated ; and yet, far from being disturbed by interrup- 
tions almost unavoidable in such a vast assembly, the 
silence was quite marked and imposing, enabling us to 
follow the course not only of the most intricate compo- 
sitions, but to understand nearly every word that was 
spoken. In fact, the appreciation of this untutored 
multitude was such as to put to shame many of our 
fashionable audiences ; and the final result must be a 
general and even more marked improvement in the 
progress of music throughout the Principality. There 
was no repression of justly-earned applause, and though 
the scenic effects and the most elaborate theatrical 
combinations, such as we witnessed at Bayreuth, shone 
by their absence, I confess that the execution of ‘ The 
cloud-capped towers,’ the chorus ‘ Ye nations,’ from 
‘ Elijah, the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ from Beethoven's 
‘Mount of Olives,’ the final chorus from Haydn's 
‘ Creation,’ Gounod’s ‘Ave Verum,’ and some com- 
plicated madrigals of English authors, gave me and 
my colleagues the most favourable and gratifying im- 
pressions; for the choruses were executed with an 
amount of strength, decision, and delicacy which left 
very little to be desired by the most exacting critic.” 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Saturday concerts for the season 1876-77, the 
lst series, commence on Sept. 80. The price of 
serial stalls and single seats has been somewhat reduced. 
There will be twelve concerts before and thirteen after 
Christmas, exclusive of Mr. Manns’ benefit concert. 
The band will be of the same efficiency as in former 
seasons, and the Crystal Palace Choir will be augmented 
to four hundred voices. Conductor, Mr. August Manns. 
Among the works proposed for performance in the 
series are :—Palestrina’s ‘Ave Maria” (first time) 


+ 
’ 





Purcell’s ‘* Yorkshire Feast Song ” (first time) ; extracts 
from Haydn’s earliest Symphonies, and * The Tempest,” 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra; selections from 
Bach’s works ; Mozart’s Symphonies, Concertos, &e. ; 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, Overtures, Pianoforte Con- 
certos, Dances for Orchestra, and a fragment of a 
Violin Concerto; Schubert’s Symphony in C, Fantaisie 
in ©, ** The Song of Miriam,” Entr’actes from ‘* Rosa- 
munde;’’ Mendelssohn's C minor and ‘** Reformation” 
Symphonies, the music to “ 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Violin Concerto, Overtures; Weber’s Overture 
Incidental Music to ‘ Preciosa,” Concertino for Clari- 
net, Overtures; Schumann’s Symphonies in B flat 
and C, Pianoforte Concerto in A, Music to ‘* Manfred ;" 
Sterndale Bennett's Symphony, Concerto, Overture, 
&c. ; Berlioz’s Overture and Selection from ‘ Benedict 
and Beatrice; Gade’s * Erl King’s Daughter,” &e. ; 
Brahms’ cantata, ‘* Rinaldo ;’’ Raff's overture on ** Bin’ 
feste Burg,” &c.; Wagner’s ‘Der Walkuren Ritt,” 
‘Centennial Philadelphia March,” Overtures ; Rubin- 
stein’s Symphony, “ Ocean,” Pianoforte Concerto, &e. ; 
Benedict’s Overture, ‘The Minnesinger,” and other 
works. The following composers will each be repre- 
sented by some new or important work :—Dr. Franz 
Liszt, Dr. G. A. Macfarren, Dr. Sullivan, Dr. Hiller, 
Professor Joachim, Mons. Ambroise Thomas, Professor 
C. Reinecke, Dr. Faist, Dr. Julius Rietz, Dr. Gevaert. 
Other works of the Italian, French, Russian, and 
English schools will be given. At the first concert the 
vocalists are Mdme. Sinico and Sig. Campobello. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr. Fritz Hartvigson. The program 
includes Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” (W. 
Sterndale Bennett; Pianoforte Concerto, in F sha 
(Bronsart); Symphony in A, No. 7 (Beethoven) ; 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, for Piano (Liszt); 
Intermezzo and Carnaval, Morceaux D’Orchestre 
(Guirand). 

The annual concert of certificated singers of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Association, 8000 voices, is announced 
for October 4. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


In addition to the usual attractions of this popular 
resort, there have been performances in the afternoon 
by the opera-company of Mr. Carl Rosa from the 
Lyceum. Our report of that theatre will convey all 
that is necessary with respect to the various operas 
produced. The delight and enthusiasm shown by the 
Palace visitors, who attended in large numbers, were 
ample reward for the liberal policy of the Palace 
Directors. 

The last Venetian féte this season was given on 
Sept. 28, and a grand firework competition with other 
attractions was announced for the last day of the 
month. 

The second great costume contest—the great event 
of the season for the iadies—will take place on Wednes- 
day, the 4th instant, and following days. 





— 


Tue pictures lent by Earl Spencer from the valuable collection 
at Althorp are now on view at the South Kensington Museum. 


The selection comprises 114 pictures. Amongst them are ex- 
amples by Titian, Paul Veronese, Murillo, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and Vandyck. The English school is represented by 
Dobson, Hogarth, Gainsborough, and other masters; and there - 
are no fewer than-eleyen examples by Reynolds, 
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DRAMA. 


A new piece has been produced at the Court Theatre 
entitled ‘* Mthel’s Revenge.” It is a crude work, the 
startling incidents arising without adequate cause, and 
the general action being hardly in accordance even with 
the dramatic idea of what is natural. Mr. Kelly, as 
Mountsorrell, did what he could for his part, and Miss 
Barry excited admiration by her imposing presence and 
magnificent costume. The play was well mounted and 
carefully prepared. A comedietta by Mr, James Payn, 
** The Substitute,” serves to fill up the half-hour before 
the real business of the evening. 

On Sept. 9 Mr. Charles Wyndham resumed his 
character of Geoffrey Gordon in “ The Great Divorce 
Case,” at the Criterion. Mr. Wyndham’s impersonation 
has lost nothing of its vivacity and fun during his 
absence. The piece was preceded by a farce, called 
“The Tale of «a Tub,” which afforded Mr. Righton an 
opportunity of exhibiting his eccentric dancing. Mr. 
Ashley and Miss Edith Bruce assist Mr. Righton in 
keeping the fun alive. 

Previous to the resumption of regular performances 
at the Haymarket Theatre, Mr. John 8. Clarke made a 
short appearance. His Dr. Pangloss in the “ Heir-at- 
Law,” and Major 'e'lington de Boots in Stirling Coyne's 
** Wilow Huu, ave now familiar to the playgoer, and 
criticism is needless. Mr. Clarke possesses undoubted 
power over his audience, for he has but to look or walk 
or speak to evoke shouts of hysterical laughter. Under 
such circumstances the remainder of the cast of the 
comedy is of little importance. Mr. Howe as Baron 
Duberley, showed good appreciation of his part. The 


Zekiel Homespun of Mr. Vverill and the Cicely Homespun 
of Miss Minnie Walton were lively if no more. 
At the Haymarket Theatre Mr. W. 5. 

“ Dan'l Druce” 
received with genuine approval. 
that he is indebted to George Eliot’s ‘ Silas Marner” 
for the leading idea in his play, but the obligation is 


Gilbert’s 
was produced on Sept. 11, and was 
Mr. Gilbert announces 


but slight. ‘The incidents are laid in the time of the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration. Dan’l Druce isa 
blacksmith, and something of a miser. He is deprived 
of his hoard, and has an infant left in his charge—the 
actors in this being a Royalist colonel, Sir Jasper 
Combe, and one Sergeant Reuben Haines, both fugitives 
from the Battle of Worcester, who are pursued by the 
Parliamentarians, and nearly captured at Dan’l Druce’s 
cottage. After the lapse of fourteen years, the child 
has become a girl of sixteen, in love with a young 
sailor. The acting of Mr. Vezin as the blacksmith, 
and of Miss Marian Terry and of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
as the young lovers, is deserving of all praise. Dan’l 
Druce's happiness is clouded when Sir Jasper returns 
and claims Dorothy Druce as the child he left. But 
the author ingeniously contrives that Dorothy shall 
prove in the end to be Van'l's own child, and all is made to 
end happily for the lovers and the fond old man. 
Mr. Howe is thoroughly at home as the Royalist 
colonel ; and the Sergeant of Mr. Odell, though slightly 
exaggerated, is full of quaint originality. The drama 
is prettily mounted, the scene of the blacksmith’s road- 
side forge being very attractive. Mr. Gilbert’s play 
must prove one of the successes of the season. 

Mr. John Coleman has revived the play of ‘ Ning 
Henry the l’ifth,” which was performed at the Queen's 
Theatre for the first time on September 16. The 





management confess themselves indebted in some degree 
to the private records of Mr. Charles Kean’s manage. 
ment; and they recognise some obligations to Mr, 
Calvert's revival of this play in Manchester a year or 
twoago. The scenery is painted by Messrs. Gordon and 
Harford, and among ‘the most striking scenes are the 
coronation in Westminster Abbey ; the Pleasaunce iy 
the garden of the French King; the fall of Harfleur ; 
the revel in the Dauphin’s tent; the English by their 
watchfires ; the field of Agincourt before and after the 
battle ; and the final pageant at the reception of Henry 
V. and Katharine cf Valois by the citizens at the South. 
wark entrance to old London Bridge. In splendour of 
costumes, of arms and armour, the revival leaves little 
to be desired; nor has the art of effectively grouping 
the crowds of personages which from time to time fill 
the stage, so as to secure a fine picture, been wanting, 
There were some interruptions by a rather turbulent 
minority during the final pageant. The appearance of 
twelve ladies, each representing with her white robes, 
her wings, and long gilt trumpet, the familiar allegorical 
figure of Fame, seems to have given the chief offence. 

The text of the play has undergone some modifications, 
which are generally judicious, though exception may be 
taken occasionally on good grounds. To present the 
whole of the play as Shakespeare wrote it would be 
simply impossible ; and not two persons would agrec as 
to the extent or character of necessary alterations and 
abridgments. Generally the poetry cannot be said to 
have been sacrificed to scenery or pageant. Some of 
the most effective scenes pass in dumb show and are 
merely visible representations of what the poet has 
put into the mouth of his Chorus. Mr. Coleman 
brings to the part of the King a voice of good quality, a 
manly presence, and all requisite energy ; but indica- 
tions of the grandeur of purpose which animates the 
hero of Agincourt are less observable than peculiarities 
of manner. Languid solemnity often changes into a 
light and airy style, with startling abruptness. 
Miss Fowler represents Katharine with grace and 
vivacity. Following the example of Mr. Charles Kean, 
the Chorus takes the shape not of “old Rumour,” but 
of ‘* Clio, the muse of history,’’ who is represented on 
this occasion by Miss Leighton. Mr. Phelps as the 
dying King Henry IV. was impressive and energetic. 
Mr. Mead as Pistol was much and deservedly applauded ; 
most of the other actors seemed hardly at ease in their 
parts. During the recess some improvements have 
been made in the theatre, and the work of the decorator 
has been well and effectively done. 

The reopening of Drury Lane Theatre on Sept. 23 
excited great interest among the playgoing community. 
As soon as the doors were opened, pit and galleries 
became densely thronged ; the boxes and stalls were all 
filled when the curtain drew up. In a printed address 
Mr. I’. B. Chatterton has explained his reasons for 
commencing the present season with the tragedy of 
“Richard 111.,” as altered and arranged from the text 
of Shakespeare by Colley Cibber. The return of Mr. 
Barry Sullivan from an American tour after having 
specially gained distinction as the representative of the 
‘‘erook-back tyrant,” pointed out the best mode of 
utilizing his services on the London stage. Garrick, 
Henderson, John Philip Kemble, George Frederick 
Cooke, Edmund Kean,—all these severally selected 
Colley Cibber’s arrangement of the play, and even Mr. 
Charles Kean declared in favour of it after matured 
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consideration. The original play, with Macready 
in the prominent character, ‘ The Life and Death of 
King Richard III.” was produced at Covent Garden in 
1821; but it was coldly received, and only repeated 
once. In 1845 Mr. Phelps renewed the attempt at 
Sadler’s Wells, but the revival was not attractive. 
The habitual playgoer who takes his place in the pit to 
witness the tragedy, and hears nothing of the famous 
Cibberian climax of ‘“ Off with his head!” and the 
familiar “‘So much for Buckingham!” would feel 
himself almost justified in demanding the return of his 
entrance-money. Mr. Barry Sullivan, who played the 
Duke of Gloucester on these boards during an earlier 
engagement, has somewhat softened the tone of the 
portrait he depicted eight years ago. His declamation 
is less vigorous, and his gesticulation less violent ; and 
Mr. Sullivan now lets most of the familiar points go 
by without any effort to gain applause by emphatic 
utterance. The actor has, moreover, duly noted that 
the deformed tyrant had a humorous side to his 
character, and, with the apparent object of giving 
relief to the tragic gloom of those murders the usurper 
is constantly contriving and committing, this side is 
kept carefully turned as much as possible to the audi- 
ence. Of the fiery flashes of passion with which other 
actors have illumined the text we see little or nothing, 
and it is not until Richard is really hoarse with daring 
Richmond to arms on Bosworth Field that we are 
called upon to admire the energy as well as the cool- 
ness of the crowned criminal. Tor this we are probably 
indebted to the theatrical circumstances of our time, 
for when nightly repetition is demanded for weeks it is 
manifestly prudent for a tragedian to husband his 
resources. The warm applause which accompanied 
Mr. Barry Sullivan through the play, the heartiness 
of his welcome, and the vigorous plaudits enforcing 
his recall at the end of each act and on the final fall of 
the curtain, will be sufficient to assure him that he has 
still a large following of enthusiastic supporters. The 
manner in which the play has been placed on the stage 
by Mr. Chatterton demands unreserved praise. In 
every department there is evidence of thoughtful care 
and unstinted expenditure. The new scenery painted 
by Mr. William Beverly will be found to include historical 
pictures of old London, not less remarkable for their 
strict archeological accuracy than for their fine artistic 
treatment. The opening scene of the garden in the 
Tower of London, the careful representation of the 
exterior of old St. Paul’s, the architectural splendour 
of the hall in the Palace of Westminster, and the 
picturesque view of Tamworth at the commencement of 
the fifth act, with a substantial bridge built upon the 
stage, and over which come the troops and ammunition 
waggons of Richmond’s army, will be especially re- 
membered as notable triumphs of pictorial illusion. 
In the distribution of characters, the manager has used 
ull available resources. Mrs. Hermann Vezin gives the 
fullest effect to the pathetic passages delivered by 
the bereaved Queen Elizabeth; Mdme. Fanny Huddart 
and Miss Edith Stuart satisfactorily sustain the re- 
sponsibilities of the Duchess of York and Lady Anne; 
and Mr. J. F. Cathcart, gave most impressively the 
speeches of King Henry VI.; and Master and Miss 
Grattan, as Richard Duke of York and Edward Prince of 
Wales, give their parts due significance. Mr. Henry 
Sinclair as Richmond imparts to the character a 
chivalric spirit and manly bearing; Mr. Charles 








Vandenhoff as the Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Howard 
Russell as Lord Stanley, Mr C. H. Fenton as T’essell, 
and Mr. James Johnstone in his treble capacity as stage 
manager, Lieutenani of the Tower, and Lord Mayor of 
London, deserve commendation. Crowds of auxiliaries 
realise the idea of two contending forces, and the 
general correctness of the costumes and appointments 
cannot be impeached. ‘ Richard III.” is preceded by 
a farce by Mr. H. Savile Clarke, “ That Beautiful 
Biceps,” briskly acted by Miss Clara Jecks, Miss 
Harriet Coveney, Mr. Brittain Wright, Mr. Perey Bell, 
and Mr. F. W. Irish. As an afterpiece there is a 
pantomime sketch called “The Storm Fiend,” arranged 
by Mr. John Cormack, and employing Messrs. Charles 
and Henry Lauri, with a numerous corps de ballet. 
Mr. Chatterton was called on for congratulation at the 
end of the play, and enthusiastically applauded. 





NEW MUSIC. 
(J. B. Cramer & Co. ] 
Hidden Flowers. Ballad. Written by H. B. Fannin. 
by C. H. R. Marnrrorr. 
A simple air, tastefully arranged, and having apparently all the 
elements of popularity. The key is B flat, commen time, the 
compass E to F. 


Composed 


“Ivy.” Song. Written by H. B. Farnir. Composed by C. HH. i, 
MAaxrriorr. 

A “lilting” melody in 6-8 time is fitted to the words, for which 
it is as suitableas for any other; there is nothing about the music 
to take it out of the region of commonplace, though it may please 
those who care less for a song than a tune. The key is D, the 
compass C to I’, eleven notes. 


Old Love. Vocal Duet. Written by H. B. Farin. 
by C. H. R. Manntorr. 

The old and familiar style of thirds and sixths for the voices, 
with a short solo passage for each, has been chosen for this duet 
by the composer. It has the average merit of its kind, and adds 
one to the legion which have preceded it, and the absence of effort 
is a never-failing recommendation. 


** The Longer Lyfe.” 
‘* Sweet Contentment.” Song. 
Music by AnrHur CarNatn. 
The antique ‘‘ poet” of the former song is not named; some of 
the superfluous e’s and substituted y’s are suspicious: the music 
will be more attractive to the archaic than to the modern appre- 
ciation. The second song has been well set-—and sung—by Mr. 
Henry Phillips. Mr. Carnall has certainly not furnished a better 
setting. 


Composed 


Song. Music by Arrnur CaRNALL. 


Words by Joun COnanKHILu. 


Bel Amour. A Pastorale. 
J. L. Monnoy. 

If Arthur Sullivan had never written his ‘‘ Maid of Arcadee,” Mr. 
Molloy’s pastorale might have achieved a deserved popularity, 
What merit there isin the latter song is common to both, and 
there is more than the average merit in it. But in effect Mr. 
Molloy has been anticipated, and he must seek recognition in a 
new circle. The key is G, common time, the compass an octave, 
E to E. 


“Donald Blain.” Scotch Song. 
Music by J. L. Mouuoy. 

Mr. Weatherly’s quaint lines leave more tv the imagination 
than they tell, and their spirit has been well caught by the com- 
poser, and appropriately and effectively set, The alternations of 
major and minor are happily conceived, and tell well. The key 
is E, 3-4 time, the compass eleven notes, B to E. 


Words by Rose A, Lea. Music by 


Words by F. E. Wuatnerny. 
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[Cuapretu & Co, } 
For the Pianoforte. By Corsrorp Dicx. 

This second bourrée is one of the best of the modern antiques 
we have seen. It is not a mere servile imitation of an old model, 
but Mr. Dick lias caught the spirit of it, and he has been success- 
ful accordingly. It is exceedingly crisp and piquant, and affords 
another instance of the marvellous effect the musician can obtain 
by slight modifications of mere scale passages. 


Seconde Bourrée. 


The Minstrel’s Harp. 

Dunster. 

Grand Valse de Concert. 
Dunster. 

The brilliant—not to say impossible—style of pianoforte play- 
ing will always find disciples among those who have attained 
a certain degree of proficiency on the instrument, and admirers 
among the crowd who look upon tours de force as mere sleight of 
hand, and with little musical appreciation are content to wonder, 
as at the feat of a conjuror, ‘‘ howit’s done.” To the musician who 
can appreciate the delicacy required in preserving the theme intact 
and prominent when the greatest amount of ornamentation is 
superimposed, the beauty of the composition and the skill of the 
performer will appear to re-act on each other, and his admiration 
for the result will be proportionally increased. It is not every 
player who can hope to attain sufficient executive skill for render- 
ing such music, but pieces like the above will aid in the attempt, 
if studied conscientiously, and with a view to attaining perfect 
contrast and perfect ensemble where either or both is required. 
For those who merely play to astonish, their scrambling through 
either of the above will serve well enough to accompany the buzz 
which commonly attends such performances. 


Composed for the Pianoforte. By J.C, 


Composed for the Pianoforte. By J.C. 


{LampBorn Cock. ] 
“A Pilgrim's Song.’ The Words by the Rey. Dr. Bonar. 
Musie by Mrs. Goss Sampson. 

The well-known “ hymn ”—* A few more years shall roll,” set 
for a single voice. As the words are established in favour, com- 
paratively little importance will be attached to their setting: it is 
due, however, to Mrs. Sampson to state that her task has been per- 
formed reverently, and that her song does not suffer from the exist- 
ence of certain hymn-tunes to which the same words have been set. 
Key F, 2-4 time, compass C to D. 


The 


“ Light Hearts.” Song. Composed by Avausra M. Draper. 

A lively little tune, chiefly on scale passages, and quite likely to 
please the light hearts of the young ladies of Mrs. Grant’s establish- 
ment “by the sad sea waves,” to whom it is dedicated. The 
song is in D, common-time, compass eleven notes, D to G. 


Canzonetta Araba. Per Pianoforte. 
Vera. 
Sixty-two bars Andantino, 2-4 time, in E minor, a characteristic 
air chiefly given to the left hand, and an accompaniment of few 
notes but considerable taste, show the composition of this Canzo- 


netta. Its prettiness and its brevity are its recommendations. 


Di C. 8. Unt. 

A quaint and characteristic air in A minor, treated with feeling 
and taste. The title leaves us in doubt whether it is a national 
air from the land of the ‘“ Atrocities” past, present, and imminent, 
or merely the outpouring of the melancholy of an ordinary slave, 
whether Greek, Nigger, or the White Slave who sings a song of 
the Shirt. As a pianoforte piece it is touching, and likely to be 
interesting to all possible players and hearers. 


Composta da Epovarpo 


Chanson Slave. Per Pianoforte. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Voices from the Fell. Phantasy for the Pianoforte. 


Rocgstro. 
A very pretty little display piece, likely to please and interest 


By W. 8. 





by the manner in which two favourite Scottish airs are recited and 1 


embellished. Though showy and brilliant there are no great 
difficulties, and a light and tolerably certain touch will be sufficient 
with the smallest amount of getting up to ensure a fair interpre. 
tation. The fingering is indicated throughout. 


Souvenirs de la Suisse. 
National. 


Fantasie Elégante sur un Théme fayorj 
Pour Piano, par W. 8. Rocxstro. 

Light and graceful in character, and carefully studied as to effect, 
There is nothing in the shape of difficulty which a little diligence 
cannot overcome, and young ladies will find ample pleasure in 
playing the piece to compensate them for getting it up. 

Ah! Perfido Spergiuro. Theme by Bertrnoven. Transcribed for 
the Pianoforte by Groner FrepEerick WEst. . 


Allegretto from “ Hymn of Praise,” by MenpEetssonn. 


Arranged 
by Greorcr FrepErick West. 


The Pupil’s Daily Exercise for the Pianoforte. 
Freperick WEstT. 


By Gerona 


Teacher and Pupil. A Duet for the Pianoforte, on the popular 
melody ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” Arranged expressly for young 
performers by GzorGr FrepeErick WEsv?. - 

Mr. West is an indefatigable worker, and the crowd of pianoforte 
players are under no small obligation to him for his persistent 
efforts in their behalf. The arrangement of the theme of Beet- 
hoven which heads the above list will commend itself to the 
accomplished player, while in the same piece the student will find 
all possible help to a perfect rendering of it. The movement from 
Mendelssohn’s Introduction to the Lobgesang will please the 
most fastidious. On the other hand the two following books are 
proved by experience to have been most successful in imparting 
rudimentary instruction in the least irksome and most profitable 
manner, enforcing attention and forming the taste while over- 
coming mechanical difficulties, and laying a good foundation with 
simple and easy material. 


[ DonasowsxI1. } 


Scherzo gracioso in C major. 
ScaRsBROOK. : 
Mr. Scarsbrook has diverged from the beaten track of popular 
pianoforte writers, and has embellished his composition with 
passages of imitation and ingenious contrapuntal devices. Nor 
has he gone obviously out of his way for his effects: all is natural 
and unobtrusive. 


For the Pianoforte. By Frep. 


[Enocn & Son.] 


Geranium Waltzes. For the Pianoforte. By C. H. R. Margrort. 
Sweet Innocence. Waltzes. By Cuarues Coote. 

The above are two capital sets of waltzes in the style which has 
so long been established. The illustrated titles to these—con- 
sisting chiefly of flowers on a black ground with gold ornamenta- 
tion, are among the most effective we have ever seen. As presents 
to the gentler sex the combination of exterior embellishment with 
the telling music will make these waltzes irresistible, 


The March Past. 

G. LamorHe. 

A lively little quick-step movement, melodious and bright, and 

not too long. The arrangement is musicianly, and the capabilities 
of the instrument are well studied. 


“ All for Her.” Ballad. Words by Miss H.M. Burnsipe. Music 
by Aurrep Scorr Garry. 

A lover’s parting, and a sailor’s death, and a standard half-mast 
high and a funeral, form the subject of this ballad. We have no 
fault to find with the setting, but we should have liked the song 
as a whole far better had it been less gloomy. The key is A flat, 
6-8 time alternating with common: the compass C to E, ten 
notes. 


Morceau Militaire. For the Pianoforte. By 
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«Brown October.” Drinking Song. 
ALFreD CELLIER. 

The old-fashioned drinking song has somewhat gone out of 
fashion, and joviality generally has given way to dull or whining 
sentiment. Mr. Cellier’s song will secure an approval on its 
merits, and form a good antidote to tov much depression. The 
key is F, 6-8 time, compass F to G. 


Written and Composed by 


The Tower of London. 
By Srravss. 

The waning summer as usual shows a harvest of dance-music, 
and the above ‘‘set’? may hope for a fair share of popularity. We 
wonder what becomes of all the quadrilles, and galops, and waltzes, 
after they have run for the season, Are they put by for a while, 
then brought out, furbished up, and republished with new names? 


Quadrille on Alfred Cellier’s Comic Opera. 


Ave Maria. Solo with accompaniment for Pianoforte or Har- 
monium, with Violoncello ad libitum. 
ZoELLER. 

A conscientious setting of the Angelic salutation and prayer as 
used in the Roman Church. It is devotional and appropriate, 
poth in the melody and accompaniments, 


Enoch’s Dance Album. No. 2. 

This Album of Dance Music contains nine pieces of dance music 
by popular composers; two Quadrilles by Coote and Arban; Lan- 
cers by Coote; three Waltzes by Lamothe, Rubini, and Godfrey ; 
a Polka by Schindler; and two Galops by Marriott and Cotsford 
Dick. The work is clearly printed, and altogether well got up. 


Composed by Carut 


Novelettes. Pour Piano. Par Ropert Scoumann. 

The four books of these charming pieces, carefully and clearly 
printed, are sold for half the price of a single piece. 
scarcity now of music as cheap as it is good. 


There is no 


[Hime & Appison. | 
Per il Pianoforte. Composta da THomas A. Winuts. 
A pleasing cantabile air, Andante con moto, is accompanied with 
much taste, and invites nice and careful playing. As a piece it is 
more likely to give pleasure to the interpreter than to a miscel- 
laneous audience, who generally require something broader to 


attract or retain their attention. It is a useful piece for young 
students. 


Romanza. 


[Howarp & Co.]} 
Reverie for Piano. By Sreerriep Jacosy. 

A quiet soothing melody—Andantino in F—simply and 
effectively arranged; it is not beyond the ordinary player, and 
will serve to improve the touch and phrasing of the student. 
There are no tours de force, and no scramblings in rapid arpeggio ; 
the requisites for its rendering are care and taste. 


Eve-tide. 


The Joyful Peasant. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Harry Harp- 
CASTLE. 

This—the fifth of a series for young students, called “ Lillie’s 
Music-Roll"—is a simple arrangement of Schumann’s song, 
fingered where necessary. It will please and benefit those for 
whom it is specially intended. 

(A. F. Muius.] 
Momus Galop. By G. Jenvis Rusint. 
The Royal Rink Waltzes. By the Same. 

These two pieces are rather above the average of Dance music. 
The Galop is bright, and runs with well-marked rhythm, and the 
Waltzes are tuneful and pleasing. Some character is given to 
them by frequently allotting the air to the left hand. 


[Miutus & Sons. ] 


“Regard.” Words by Nicnonas Gasrien, Music by CATHERINE 
Penna. 


Miss Penna has produced a yery pretty little chanson, the music 





being very superior to the rather common-place verse. It may be, 
however, the address of a lover, and lovers’ speeches are not 
celebrated for majesty of diction or profoundness of sentiment. 
The simple melody in F, 3-4 time, accompanied by triplets, which 
runs well with the words, will hardly fail to please every one, and 
Miss Penna’s “‘ Regard’? may hope for a good share of popularity 
among the songs of the season. Its compass is from C to F, eleven 
notes. 


(Werxes & Co.]} 
“The Bird’s Sweet Song.” Song. Words by Joun Bratz. Music 
by James E. BarcnHetor. 
A simple air in the old ballad form pleasingly accompanied, and 
likely to please much more than compositions of greater elabora- 
tion. The key is I’, common time, compass eleven notes, D to G. 


Three Andantes. Yor the Organ. 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


There is evidence of good taste and knowledge of the effect to be 
obtained by simple means in these three sketches, which are quite 
within the powers of very moderately-skilled players, if they will 
take the trouble to play what is set down for them and no more, 
The notes are duly set out in three staves, though the pedal part 
is not very exacting. It is a good practice, and forms an antidote 
to the “ filling up” which used to be almost invariably inculeated 
by teachers of the organ twenty years ago, to the destruction of 
the ear and taste of their pupils. 


Composed by Winniam Pinney, 


, 
[J. Wiuutams.] , 


Oh, come in thy beauty. Serenade. Words and Musie by Gronan 
Fox. 

Mr. Fox has contrived to unite the approved serenade ‘ lilt,” 

with a graceful melody which suits the words well, and is not 


exacting, as its compass is identical with that of the stave E to F. 
The key is A flat. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. F. H. Simms, organist of All Saints’,{ Ryde, announces an 
Organ Recital upon the Dome instrument in the Brighton Pavilion, 
for next Wednesday afternoon, October 4. The arrangements 
are in the hands of Mr. George Watts (J. B. Cramer and Co.) 


A memorial window has just been erected in Boxgrove Priory 
Church to the memory of the late Duchess of Richmond. There 
are three lights, in each of which is a group of figures. In the 
centre are the mothers bringing little children to Christ, and right 
and left appear Mary Magdalene anointing the Saviour’s feet, and 
Doreas, ‘‘ who was full of good works.” An inscription shows that 
the window is erected ‘‘ To the glory of God, and in sacred memory 
of Caroline, Duchess of Richmond, by her loving and grateful 
children.’”’ The artist was Mr. O’Connor, who also executed the 
window in the same church erected by the Goodwood tenantry as 
a memorial of the late Duke, the Duchess’s husband. 


At the Brighton Theatre, the romantic drama, ‘‘ The Gascon ; 
or, Love and Royalty,” is now being performed by the “ Olympic 
Gascon Company,” by permission of Mr. H. Neville, of the Royal 
Olympic Theatre, London. 


The Carlisle Journal directs attention to the smallest parish 
church in England. It is at Wasdale Head, near Whitehaven. 
There are just eight pews in it, which, howevey, afford accommo- 
dation for twice the number of the adult population. There is no 
vestry, and the parson robes in the presence of his congregation. 
No organ, no harmonium, no fiddle even ; sermon, seven minutes 
and a half. The living is worth £85. 


A new Lecture Hall and School of Art was opened at Leicester 
on Thursday last. In connection with the proceedings there was 
a grand exhibition of paintings by Sir F’. Grant, Sir D. Wilkie, 
Sir J. Gilbert, D. Cox, Nicol, A.R.A., T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., Top- 
ham, and other well-known artists. 


The general music provided for the visitors at Buxton more 
than maintains its high character. On Sept. 14 Mr, Julian 





| Adams gave his special vocal and instrumental concert, 
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which was a great success from an artistic point of view. 
Mdme. Sinico and Sig. Campobello are well known to Buxton 
Visitors, and they were both in splendid voice. Sig. Monari 
Rocca created a very favourable impression on the audience 
by his singing, and like tue other vocalists was encored in 
his songs. ‘I'he instrumental portion of the program was a 
treat to the audience, especially the solo on the pianoforte by Mr. 
Jnlian Adanis, a selection of airs by Schulhoff, which was played 
magnificently. Mr. Adams wisely refused an encore considering 
the length of the program and the number of encores that had 
already been given. ‘There were solos for the principal instru- 
ments, and the whole band acquitted themselves well. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sir Michael Costa has gone to Vienna. He will return in time 
for the first concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


A great improvement has taken place in the health of Dr. Von 
Biilow. Quiet and abstention from musical work are prescribed 
us necessary for his complete restoration. 


The revival of ‘‘ Robert le Diable”’ at the Grand Opera, Paris, 
will precede those of “* La Reine de Chypre”’ and “ L’Africaine.” 
The bass singer Boudouresque will continue as Bertram, and 
Mdme. Krauss will appear as Alice, which part she is now studying 
at Vienna. M. Halanzier announces for February next, at the 
Opéra, a new ballet, entitled ‘ Le Fandango.” ‘he libretto is by 
MM. Meilhae and Halévy, and the music by M. Salvayre. 


The Théatre Italien of Paris will open with Verdi's ‘ Forza del 
Destino” in October. 


The musicians at the Opéra Comique in Paris are agitating for 
an increase of pay. The augmentation they demand, although 
amounting to an aggregate of 49,200 franes, would still leave them 
in a position much inferior to that of the musicians at the Grand 
Opéra. 

The Park Theatre, Camden Town, will open in October, under 
the management of Mr. William Creswick, with a drama, entitled 
“The Ray of Light.” 


A monument is about to be raised by public subscription in 
Rome to Palestrina. 


The subscription for the erection of a monument to Bellini has 
produced upwards of £1000, of which the major part has been 
contributed in Italy. 


MM. Erckmann-Chatrian having had accepted by the ThéAtre 
Frangais a piece entitled ‘* Ami Fritz,” founded on one of their 
novels, the Bonapartists and Monarchists have been making great 
efforts to prevent the performance. These intrigues have proved 
fruitless, for the Théatre Francais persists in accepting the piece. 

M. Gaetano Ferri has made his engagements for the Italian 
season at St. Petersburg and Moscow. Among his company are 
Adelina Patti, Paolina Lucca, and Maria Heilbronn ; and Signori 
Nicolini, Masini, Bagagiolo, Capponi, and Ciampi. 


The manager of the Grand Opera at Vienna will bring ou 
‘* Hamlet” in the winter. Offers have been made to Faure 
Mdme. Nilsson is engaged to play Ophelia. 


The chorus at the Tcheque Theatre at Prague have protested 
against the manager terming the female portion of it in the bills 
‘* female chorus singers,” instead of * the ladies of the chorus.” 


Mdme. Christine Nilsson has been presented by the King of 
Sweden with a jewelled decoration. She has been received with 
great enthusiasm in her native country. 


Mdme. Arabella Goddard will make her appearance at St. 
James's Hall on October 12th. 


Mame. Volnys, a once celebrated actress, better known under 
her maiden name of Léontine ay, has recently died at Nice, aged 
sixty-five. She made her début at the age of ten years, and after- 
wards belonged to the Théatre-Frangais and to the French Theatre 
at St. Petersburg. 


Mr. 8. C. Hall, in a preface to a new edition of his ‘* Book of 
Memories,” states that he is occupied in preparing a volume of 
“ Recollections of a Long Life.’ He published a book so long ago 
as 1820; was intimately acquainted with Ireland so far back as 
1816; and commenced the Art Journal in 1839; having been an 
editor upwards of fifty-three years. 


The Lyrique in Paris, known until lately as the Gaité, has 
reopened, with M. Jonciére’s ‘ Dimitri,” opera in five acts, given on 








the first night, and Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon” on the second. ‘ Oberon” 
was not so successful as ‘* Dimitri.” 


A bust of the great tragedian Ligier has been placed in the 
Grand Théatre at Bordeaux. 


The Royal Opera at Berlin, reopened on Sept. 9, with * Tann. 
hiiuser,” the chief parts being taken by the tenor Muller andj 
Mdmes. Hoffmeister and Grossi. It has since played successively 
Brull’s “Golden Cross,” ‘“* Der Freischiitz,” *‘ William Tell,” the 
‘“« Prophet,” Gounod's ‘ Faust,” Spohr’s ‘ Faust,” and Mehul’s 
** Joseph.” 


The Théitre Francais has been rehearsing ‘‘ Chatterton,” by 
Alfred de Vigny. The question is also under consideration of 
reproducing Pierre Lebrun’s ‘‘ Marie Stuart.”” The same house 
has engaged Mdlle. Dulait, first prize at the Conservatoire of 
Brussels, to play in M. Parodi’s ‘* Rome Vaincue” the part intended 
for Mdlle. Tholer, who is going to Russia. 


The Opéra Comique, in Paris, reopens on the 1st October with 
‘* Piccolino.”’ M. Charles Lamoureux is the conductor of the 
orchestra. 


The tour which Faure is making in France with the sisters 
Badia, the tenor Lévy, the violoncellist Delsart, and the pianist 
Henri Ketten, commenced on the 23rd September at Nancy. 


A new opera by Lecocgq is to be brought out shortly in Paris at 
the Renaissance, under the title of «‘ Le Mikado.” 


The city of Rouen has invited competition for plans for the 
reconstruction of the Thédtre des Arts. The best will receivea 
prize of 5000fr., the second 3000fr., and the third 2000fr. 


Mr. Barnby will give eight oratorio concerts at the Albert Hall, 
with his choir, during the coming winter, and the program will 
include more than one new work. 


The remains of Vincenzo Bellini, the composer, who died near 
Paris in 1853, were exhumed on September 15 at Pére Lachaise 
for re-interment at his birthplace, Catania, in Sicily. Delegates 
from that town were present, and speeches were delivered by Prince 
Grimaldi and others. 


Murad Effendi, the Turkish Chargé d’Affaires at Dresden, has 
just brought out a play, written in German, “ Mirabeau,” which 
has been acted at Prague with great success. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault has promised to write a drama, the subject 
of which will be the escape of the Fenian convicts from the 
Australian penal settlement. 


The benefit for the widow and children of the late Mr. W. H. 
Liston will take place at Drury Lane Theatre in November. The 
subscription list already represents a handsome sum. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and their company will reappear for 
the season at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, on Monday, 
October 2, in Gilbert A’Beckett’s last production, entitled “ The 
Wicked Duke,” which will be followed by Mr. Corney Grain’s new 
sketch, called ‘“‘ A Musical Bee.” 


Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy, ‘‘ Our Boys,” was performed for the 
550th time at the Vaudeville Theatre on Tuesday last. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly publish a work on the 
* Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England.” Prominence will 
be given to the Rows of Chester, which, as yet, have defied all 
attempts to discover their origin. Introductory remarks will be 
prefixed by the Dean of Chester. : 


The new building of the Central London Throat and Ear 
Hospital, the foundation-stone of which was laid less than a year 
ago by Mdme. Adelina Patti, is now completed. The upper portion 
is of plain brick with Portland dressings; and the lower portion is 
relieved by glazed tiles, which have a most pleasing effect. The 
internal arrangements are excellent and artistic. All the passages, 
waiting, consulting, and operating rooms have a dado of four feet 
six high of blue and white glazed tiles, manufactured in the south 
of France. The ventilation and heating are said to be perfect. 


A young man named Harding, living at Sydenham, was recently 
summoned for unlawfully obtaining admission into the Crystal 
Palace without paying. He and others had climbed over the fence. 
He pleaded Guilty, and was ordered to pay ten shillings and costs. 
Another person named Newton was summoned for a similar offence, 
and, not appearing, a warrant was issued against him for his 
apprehension. We do not know whether a love of art was pleaded 
in extenuation ; but the sentence of a fine of ten shillings and costs 
will probubly induce a preference for the turnstile entrance, not- 
withstanding the toll of sixpence or a shilling levied on lovers of 
art. 
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A new piece, ‘‘ Les Compensations,” a comedy in three acts and 
in verse,“ by M. Paul Ferrier, has been produced at the Paris 
Gymnase. 

The ‘‘ Maitre de Chapelle,” words by Mdme. Sophie Gay and 
music by Paér, has been played at the Théatre Lyrique in Paris. 


The Bookseller says that a Royal edition of the Daily Telegraph 
is issued daily. On the death of the Prince Consort, Her Majesty 
was so touched with the loyalty of the 7'elegraph that she ordered 
a copy to be sent daily to each of the Royal palaces. Ever since 
24 copies have been printed on the finest, whitest, and richest 
paper, and sent in accordance with the Queen’s command. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson opened an engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, in Boucicault’s drama “ Rip Van Winkle.” The 
house was well filled.—At the Gaiety Mr. Charles Mathews made 
his first appearance here since his tour in India as Evergreen in 
“ My Awful Dad.”. He had a most hearty reception from a brilliant 
audience. 

It is believed (says the Whitehall Review) that the accouche- 
ment of the Duchess of Edinburgh will take place at Malta. 

The monument to Mr. Van de Weyer will be unveiled at Louvain 
on the 1st of October. 


A piece by M. Ferrier, ‘‘ Aw Grand Col,” hitherto forbidden by 
the censorship, will shortly be represented at the Palais Royal. 


Wagner's ‘* Tannhduser” has been revived at the Hofopern 
Theatre, at Vienna. Mdme. Frederika Materna, the prima donna 
of the performance at Bayreuth, took the part of Elisabeth, and 
obtained a great success. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter will in future be published on the 
first of each month only. Its size will be increased, while the 
price remains the same. 


A monument to the memory of Tomaso Grossi has just been 
unveiled at Bellano, near Como. After Manzoni and Massimo 
d’Azeglio, he was regarded as one of the most celebrated Itatian 
novel writers. 


Mdme. Patti is at present in Paris, and was the other evening 
at the representation of ** Dimitri,” at the Théatre Lyrique. 


A subscription for a monument to Palestrina, the musical com- 
poser, has been officially opened at Rome. 








A Monster BatLoon.—Visitors to the Exhibition of 1867 may 
remember on the Champ de Mars a captive balloon of large size. 
This was the first captive balloon that had been mancuvred by 
means of a steam engine, the balloon itself having been 176,660 
cubic feet in capacity, and capable of rising upwards of 800 feet 
above the ground. ‘This was at the time considered a great aero- 
static triumph, and was due to M. Henry Giffard, the inventor of 
the well-known “injector,” from which invention, for many years 
past, he has been in the enjoyment of a handsome fortune. The 
organisers of the Philadelphia Exhibition askéd M. Giffard, we 
believe, to construct a similar balloon for the great Centenary dis- 
play, but the wealthy Frenchman would not listen to the proposal, 
as he wished to reserve an aerostatic surprise for the visitors to 
the next International Exhibition at Paris. M. Giffard has devised 
the construction of a balloon for 1878, which will far surpass any 
effort hitherto made in this direction, and which will, no doubt, be 
one of the most popular attractions at the forthcoming Exhibition. 
The plans were submitted to the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
by M. G. Tissandier, who has just published some of the details 
of construction. This new balloon will be formed of a resisting 
material, solid, absolutely impermeable to hydrogen gas, manu- 
factured of alternate sheets of linen and caoutchouc, protected 
externally by several layers of varnish, and coated with white 
paint to diminish the effect of the sun’s rays. This balloon will 
have a capacity of nearly 710,000 cubic feet, and will form an im- 
mense sphere, the greatest ever constructed, the diameter of which 
will not be less than 112 feet. By means of a system of valves it 
will be managed with the greatest ease. When moored to the 
ground, the balloon will form a monumental dome 166 feet high, 
exceeding by 15 feet the height of the Are de Triomphe. The 
balloon itself will weigh 88001b., and to join the pieces together 
of which it is composed will take nearly four miles of sewing, with 
22 miles of thread. ‘The car of the balloon will form a gallery 50 
feet in circumference. A circular space in the centre of 10 feet 
in diameter will be reserved; in the centre of this space the cable, 
& powerful rope of 10 inches in circumference, will be joined to 
the upper circle by means of an apparatus which will constantly 





indicate the ascending power of the balloon. This aerial machine 
will be held to the earth by eight cables, attached to iron rings 
fixed securely in masonry, and will be suspended above a vast 
conical basin. The car will be reached by two moveable gangways, 
and from forty to fifty persons will be taken on board at each 
ascent. The cable will descend to the bottom of the conical basin, 
and by means of a secure system of wheels will be carried along a 
tunnel to be worked by an engine of 200 horse-power. This cable 
will be 1730 feet in length. The captive balloon will be placed in 
the centre of a circular enclosure 333 feet in diameter. It will 
tower above the beautiful gardens, and will form the most elevated 
dome in the Champs de Mars. The greatest precautions will be 
taken to have every part of the great machine strong enough to 
resist all possible contingencies; the cable that fixes the balloon ° 
to earth will be so strong that a hurricane could not snap it. An 
elaborate but easily-worked apparatus will fill it with hydrogen 
gas. With this balloon, then, it will be possible to raise more 
than 200,000 visitors 1660 feet above the earth during the con- 
tinuance of the Exhibition. They may contemplate from that 
height, surpassing that of 11 Arcs de ‘Triomphe, the fine tableau 
of the City of Paris and its surroundings; and they will be able 
to see that the scenes described by aeronauts are not exaggerated 
pictures. The steam captive balloon will be located in the centre 
of the Exhibition Great Park, between the Palace and the Jena 
Bridge. M. Giffard proposes to construct this enormous machine 
entirely at his own expense ; it will cost several hundred thousand 
francs—an insignificant sum, however, compared to the fortune of 
the inventor of the ‘ injector.” 





AERATED WATERS. 


M4Y-Davis AND CO.’S 


AERATED WATERS, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


Just Published. Price 98.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


6 lg GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C.mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, Ma” 
¥.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 


‘* The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


““Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 

mary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 

the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author's measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the pea volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.’—Church Review, 

Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout tle work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street Covent Garden, 
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A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH NO. 25, 


AUGUST, 1876. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 


Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 


256. The Opera Season of 1876.—Art Foundations. By Cuantes Luyx.— 
‘Blind Tom” at Home.—The Balfe Memorial.—Tale of a Skeleten.— 
Meeting of Drury Lane Renters.—Philharmonic Society —Musical Union.— 
Royal Academy of Music.—Distribution of Prizes.—Death of Mr. Ransford. 
—Concerts.—Drama.—Musical Progress.—The late Mr. Mudie.—Mr. Gye’s 
Warning to Investors.—French Critics—American Church Choirs.—Her 
Majesty's Opera.—Royal Italian Opera.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace. 
—Royal Albert Hall.—Reviews of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous.— 
Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


. The Wagner Demonstration.—Art Foundations, By Cuarizs Luny.—Organ 
Concerts in New York.—Purcell’s Gravestone.—Re-opening of Chester 
Cathedral.—Minor Canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—New Publications :— 
“ Medical Science in relation to the Voice and Musical Instruments.”— 
Tuckerman’s ‘‘Office for the Holy Communion.”—The Ring of the Nibelungen. 
—Another Musical Knight.—Notes.—Deans and Chapters and their Minor 
Canons. —Concerts.—The Drama,—Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden. 
—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace.—The Welsh National Kisteddvod.— 
The Birmingham Festival.—The Hereford Festival—Reviews of New 
Music, &c,—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


Second Edition. 


MHE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &e. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 1d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


**In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ se are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 
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jJUNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Work 
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WILLING. 
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emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalm; 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon. 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 
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“"INYO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele. 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINT. 
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accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 
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ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
* Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
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R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, ba‘ 
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testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clerg 
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The Dignity of Service, and other Sermons. Especially addressed to 
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The Church in Baldwin’s Gardens ; being a History of the First 
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The Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 
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Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


A Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fifty-two Sermons on the Gospels 
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Church Biographies. By Miss JoNnES. Each Vol., 5s.; postage 4d. 
1. Life of 8. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 2. Life of 8S. VINCENT DE PAUL. 3. Life of 8. JANE DE CHANTAL. 


Aids to Meditation. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity. IL, 


TRINITY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints on Mental Prayer. Each Vol., 4s.; postage 3d. 


Bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. §. John vi. 
By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


The Fathers of the Church: being the Lives of Twenty of the most 


EMINENT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. In Three Vols, By the Author of ** A Dominican Artist,” &. 15s. 


The Schoolboy Saint : a Sketch of the Infe of Decalogne de la Perrie. 


By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6d. 


The Royal Cradle, and other Carols. With Four Photographs. 


By 8. D. N., Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of 8. Mary’s,” &c. 2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. (For Christmas.) 


What the Chimes Said. By Miss Jones, Author of ‘ Church 


STORIES,” &c. 2s.; postage, 2d. (A Christmas Story.) 


A Little Life in a Great City. By Miss Jonns. 2s.; postage, 2d. 


(4 Christmas Story.) 


Each Vol., 5s.; postage, 5d. 


Church Stories for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian 


YEAR. By Miss JONES. Ninety Stories in Fifteen Packets, 1s. each. In Eight Thin, or Four Thick Vols., £1. 


Our Childhood's Pattern; Nine Tales on Our Lord’s Life as a 


CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 
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1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 
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‘* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 
Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. 
MICHAEL 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. 
with Portrait, 15s. 
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THE WICKED LORD LYTTELTON. 
Now Ready, 1 vol., 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS LORD 
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Conjurers,” &c. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX. 
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